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ahne acquiring and disseminating of 


facts regarding trade conditions and 
business opportunities for the public 


¢| advantage, rather than for the pe 


clusive benefit of certain lin 


ae eee come 


encouraged 
the government, but which have con- 
tinued during peace certain practices 
alleged to be in violation of the law. 
The Attorney-General said that it 
was perfectly natural and right that 


the federal authorities should have 


permitted these associations to operate 
as they did during the war. For ex- 


‘}ample, it was desirable that the au- 


r ea which the sun never 


— The Senator must 
t for the protection of its 


thorities should know how much lum- 
ber was cut in .he United States, 
where it was, what kinds were used, 
and where were the yards and drying 
kilns. All of. this 3 eadiinetion 
gathered by a central 

and transmitted to its members. Such 
information, however, might easily be 
converted to the purpose of fixing 
prices and dividing territory. 


Lumber Industry 

The lumber industry is one of those 
about which complaints have been 
made, the Federal Trade Commission 
having conducted an exhaustive inves- 
tigation and made a report on it, al- 
leging restraint of trade. A case 
brought against the hardwood associ- 
ation was won by the government in 
Tennessee and carried to the Supreme 
Court of the United States, where it 
was to have been heard in April. The 
government was ready, but the date 
of hearing was postponed by the 
court. Charges also were brought 
against the Yellow Pine Association 
in the courts of Missouri, where the 
case is still pending. 

The case of lumber is of importance 
because of the deficiency in housing 
accommodations, and, as long as the 
cost of building is so high, it will not 


be undertaken extensively enough to 


provide the needed housing facilities. 
Other building materials are said to 
be controlled in the same way, and the 
Department of Justice is examining 
the facts with a view to determining 
upon what action is to be taken. Other 
basic industries are also involved. 
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, District of Columbia 

resid bs Harding adheres to the 
—— by him, upon the 

ot the appointment ot George 

V as Ambassador to Great Brit- 
tone Supreme Council would 

ob deal with the subject 
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me 8 yesterday ‘that 

I feelers” were put forth by 

before action was 

—— the Borah repo- 

izing the President to call 

on disarmament, which 

as a rider to the Naval 
Bill. 


1 ist what form those “feelers” 
out, or through whom, and 
not been officially disclosed, 


22 of State did not 


The Attorney-General wanted it un- 
derstood that he was not starting in 
on 4 crusade of prosecutions. He 
has no desire to terrorize or an- 
tagonize business. On the contrary, it 
is the aim of all parts of the Admin- 
istration to help business in every 
legitimate way, but obvious violations 
of the law cannot be permitted to con- 
tinue. Every industry or corporation 
affected will have an opportunity to 
present its case and to remedy its 
abuses voluntarily, if it is so minded. 
Where there is honest doubt, as there 
is admittedly in many of these cases, 
civil suits will be brought in the law 
courts to determine to what extent 
present methods are infractions of 
the anti-trust laws. 

This attempt to bring the industries 
of the country in line with the law is 
also a part of the broader scheme to 
get prices to such a level that, busi- 
ness will be stimulated and the ‘public 
enabled to purchase mere freely. A 
little more than a month ago the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission, at the Presi- 
dent’s request, submitted a report in 
which it was recommended that there 
should be vigorous prosecutions un- 
der the anti-trust laws, including a 
closer scrutiny of the so-called open- 
price associations, to ascertain 
whether, under the guise of beneficial 
associations, they are in fact violat- 
ing the laws,“ in the interest of re- 
ducing the cost of living. a 


by Combinations to Promote Trade 


Herbert Hoover, Secretary of Com- 
merce, has been working on a scheme 
to have the government gather and 
disseminate information regarding 
cost of production, and other data, and 
to this end he and other officials in 
the Department of Commerce have 
been in conference with representa- 
tives of large industries. If this plan 
can be worked out, the information 
| which is now possessed by the few 
and used for their advantage would 
be common property of the many, and 
would tend to prevent monopoly and 
arbitrary price fixing. 

While efforts are thus being made to 
break up monopolistic activity, or, 
combinations in restraint of trade, 


tion | contrary to law, the Secretary of Com- 


merce, on the other hand, favors some 
‘means of combination in American 
Dusiness by which the advantages en- 
joyed by combinations under govern- 
ment protection in other countries 


them. may be met. The Attorney-General is 


of the opinion that such combinations 
would not be to law. In- 
stead of acting in restraint of trade, 
they would operate to a activ- 
ity in trade. 


JAPANESE PRINCE PRAISED 


| Special to The Christian Science Monitor 


from its correspondent in Paris by wireless 

PARIS, France (Monday) — The 
„Depeche de Toulouse,” commenting 
upon the arrival of Prince Hirohito, 


the Crown Prince of Japan, says Ja- 
pan prepares and takes precautions in 
regard to competition and the diplo- | 


matic discussions of the future. That 


himself personally upon European af- 
fairs, upon the men of the West and 


Tie Wik lew ad ce teal 


gressing, is one in which the Brin 
public can have the fullest confidence 
is the view expressed by Sir Ernest 
Pollock, K. C., Solicitor-General, who 
has been in charge of the prosecution 
and has now returned to London, 
leaving Sir Ellis Hume Williams in 
charge of the British case. The Ger- 
man court is one of great authority 
and the equivalent in position to the 
Privy Council. The president is a 
man, Sir Ernest said, of striking force 
of character and of marked impar- 
tiality, who was very stern on ocCa- 
sions toward the German accused. 
The British witnesses were given 
full opportunity of stating their case, 
and were examined with fairness, 
while their evidence was exceedingly 
well interpreted by a German who 
had taken his degree at Aberdeen 
University. : 

With regard to the sentence on 
Se t Heine of 10 months’ in- 
prisonment, Sir Ernest added: “You 
may take it that it will be carried 
out, and it dates from Monday last 
week. It is equivalent to a sentence 
of imprisoament with hard labor and 
involves dishonor.” ae 

A Scotland yard inspector, in charge 
of the witnesses, who was present at 
the trial, said he thought the sentence 
was fair having regard to the fact 
that a number of the gravest charges 
made were not proven, and that in 
some cases there appeared to have 
been a certain amount of provocation. 


allay public indignation in Britain at 
what has been called ‘the inadequacy 
of the sentence passed on German war 
criminals at Leipsic, which found ex- 
pression in the newspapers, and was 
also raised last night in the House of 
Commons, where Sir Gordon Hewart, 
the Attorney-General stated for his 
part, that what was proved and 
proved per contra he did not know, 
but for himself he proposed to wait 
till he had full information. 


AMERICAN COTTON 
CONFERENCE PLANS 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Bastern News Office 
NEW YORK, New York—The second 
day of the conference on cotton under 
the auspices (f the American Cotton 
Association was devoted largely to a 
study of the various proposals to be 
submitted by the delegates from the 
United States to tHe world cotton ebn- 
ference at Liverpool] and Manchester, 
England, commencing on June 13. All 
phases of the industry were repre- 
sented, including the exchanges, the 
spinners, the bankers and the manu- 
facturers, Various plans were dis- 
cussed but the general consensus of 
opinion seemed to be that until im- 
ports of goods sufficient to counter- 
balance the balance of trade now in 
favor of the United States were 
brought about, nothing could be done 
to insure a foreign market for ‘the 
crop. 
The principal speech was made by 
former Senator Hoke Smith, of Geor- 
gia, who laid the blame for much of 
the present stagnation in the Euro- 
pean situation to the failure of ‘the 
small nations of Europe created as a 
result of the war to settle down and 
let the business of world rehabilita- 
tion continue without friction. He ad- 
vocated the participation of the United 
States as an adviser in the various 
European questions, without commit- 
ting it to the enforcement of the deci- 
sion, relying on the pressure of bank- 
ing interests and public opinion in the 
United States and elsewhere to force 
compliance. 


NO EMBARGO PLACED 
ON AMERICAN MEAT 


WELLINGTON, New Zealand (Tues- 
day)—Sir Francis Bell, acting Prime 
Minister of New Zealand, has declared 
in a message to the American consul! 
here that no difficulties will be placed 
in the way of Armour & Co. exporting | 
to America, for American use, meat 
now in freezing here. This message 
was sent as an explanation of the 
government’s attitude in refusing to 
issue licenses for the export of meat 
to the Armour Australian Company. 
The New Zealand Government, how- 
ever, wil] require substantial guaran- 
ties against the reshipment of such 
meat from America to London, Zir 
Francis declares. Referring to a 
statement by the Department of State 
in Washington that the action of the 
New Zealand Government in thus re- 
fusing to issue licenses “appeared arbi- 
trary and discriminating,” Sir Francis 
asserts the action was not arbitrary, 
and indicates regret that the depart- 
ment adopted such an ezpreséion in 
connection with the matter. 
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entily and safely appeased with 
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These views will in all probability | 
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This Month for England 


Speculation as to Successor) 


Speclal to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Canadian News Office 

OTTAWA, Ontario—It has been of- 
in | feially announced that the Duke of 
Devonshire, Governor-General and 
representative of the Crown has 
severed his connection with the Do- 
minion and on June 18 next will take 
his departure for England. 

His Excellency: was appointed to 
the position in November ‘of 1916 in 
succession to the Duke of Cannaught, 
whose term of office was extended be- 
cause of the outbreak of the war. 
The latter remained for some time 
after his normal term had expired, 
in order that his military capacity 
could be utilized for organization pur- 
poses. 

The present incumbent of the posi- 
tion, who is about to take his de- 
parture, has endeared himself to the 
Canadian people by his never flagging 
interest in Canadian affairs, character- 
ized by a keen and enthusiastic par- 
—! in all phases of Canadian 

e 

Numerous names are misitioned for 
the high position which he will vacate. 
Among the most prominent are those 
of the Duke of Athol, Lord Byng of 
Vimy, who for a time commanded the 
Canadian forces at the front, Lord Des- 
borough, the Duke of Northumberland, 
Lord Burnham and others in England. 

There has been much propaganda in 
recent years regarding the appoint- 
ment which in the past has been ex- 
clusively the prorogative of the Crown. 
Under Canada’s new national status, 
however, there is a strong body of 
opinion here in favor cf Canada having 
some say as to who shall occupy the 
position, and the name of Sir Robert 
Borden has been frequently mentioned 
in connection therewith. 


FIRE INSURANCE 
CONSPIRACY ALLEGED 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Bastern News Office 

NEW YORK, New York—Proof 
that the operations of the New York 
Fire Insurance Exchange extended 
over the entire United States through 
the supervision of the National Board 
of Fire Underwriters, operating by 
means of other exchanges covering 
the other cities of the country, and 
that it was practically impossible for 
a mutual company to obtain a fair 
share of the business, was brought 


out at yesterday's hearing of the Lock- | 


wood committee on housing. 

The principal developments in the 
testimony brought out by Mr. Unter- 
myer indicated his intention to prove 
that a criminal conspiracy existed in 
the fire insurance business. He first 
devoted his attention to the exclusion 
of the mutual insurance companies 
from the New York field and other 
fields, and brought out the fact that 
these companies, on account of their 
practice of returning to policyholders 
any profits from premiums, were 
barred from using this field unless 
they agreed not to pay any rebates 
to policyholders here, thus benefiting 
other localities at the expense of this. 

He also brought out that where the 
mutual companies operated freely, the 
rates were considerably lower for the 
same class or risk. Another part of 
the testimony ‘showed that New York, 
in spite of the finest fire prevention 
arrangements in the world, paid ap- 
proximately the same rates as other 
parts of the country, through the ar- 
rangements of the National Board of 
Fire Underwriters. 


READY-MADE HOUSE 
GOING TO ARCTIC 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Pacific Coast News Office 

LOS ANGELES, California — The 
Mission Board of the Friends Church, 
with headquarters at Nome, Alaska, 
has purchased a specially made 
ready-cut structure from a firm here 
for shipment this month. 

The structure, when erected in 
Alaska, will accommodate about 200 
people. It will have triple floors and 
triple wall construction with air 
space between the walls to give them 
thermal quality in view of the fact 
that 52 degrees below zero tempera- 
ture is not uncommon at Nome. 


TRADE OUTLOOK 
IS DECLARED GOOD 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Pacific Coast News Office 
OAKLAND, California—Speaking be- | 
fore the Oakland Chamber of —— 
merce recently, Colvin B. Brown, chief 
of the organization bureau of the 


States, dwelt optimistically. on — 


ness conditions throughout America. 


“We have more than a third of a 
the gold in the world, et 312 Mr. Brown, 4 


— 
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Exelusive, but sot expensive 
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ELECTRIC LIGHT 
CONVENTION OPENS 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Western News 

CHICAGO, Illinois—Better’ service 
and better relations were urged by 
speakers who addressed the first day’s 
session of the National Electric Light 
Association in convention here. 

“The electrical industry must con- 
tinue to give the public the true facts 
regarding the business,” said E. W. 
Rice, president of the General Elec- 
tric Company, “and tell the people how 
vitally they are interested in the suc- 
cess and expansion of the business 
which has become an essential indus- 
try in this country.” 

A program of development in the 
electrical industry of this country was 
outlined by Martin J. Insull, president 
of the association, in opening the con- 
vention. He declared that the day of 
municipal control of public utilities 
had gone and that the period of state 
control had come, with the possibility 
of future interstate control. 


SPECIAL SESSION IS 
TO ACT ON BONUS BILL 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Western News Office 
DETROIT, Michigan — Following a 
promise by Goy. Alex J. Groesbeck 
that he would call a special session of 
the Michigan Legislature on May 20 
to consider à bonus bill for former 
service men, veterans of the war in 
Detroit abandoned plans to march on 
the State House to demand action. 
The Wayne County bonus committee, 
which secured the Governor’s promise 
of the special session, has announced 
that its calculations indicate that 
nearly $50,000,000 will be needed to 
pay Michigan's former service men. 
The committee is composed of repre- 
sentatives of various former service 
organizations. The election of April 
4 approved a bond issue of $30,000,000 
for this purpose, granting $15 per 
month for each month of service. 


— — 


GROWERS’ WOOL POOL 
PLANNED IN UTAH 


Special to The Christian Scienee Monitor 
from its Western News Office 

SALT LAKE CITY, Utah—aA plan 
for the formation of a gigantic wool 
pool, which, it is estimated, will be 
made up of 25,000,000 pounds of 
wool, to be housed and marketed 
under tke supervision. of a state 
central committeb had been worked 
out by the wool marketing commit- 
tee of the Utah State’ Farm Bureau. 
This plan embraces the entire State 
and provides that the growers shall 
send their woo] to the central commit- 
tee, to be comprised of farmers, sheep- 
men and bankers. The producer will 
be given a receipt when his wool has 
been turned over to the committee. 
The receipt will be honored as secu- 
rity for a loan by the banks. The 
wool will then be graded and held in 
the warehouses for sale at uniform 
prices. 


CAMBRIDGE. HONORS 
DISTINGUISHED GUESTS 


Special cable to The Christian Science 
Monitor from its European News Office 


CAMBRIDGE, England (Tuesday)— 
The Prince of Wales and Admiral Sims 
received at Cambridge today degrées 
of Doctor of Law. When the Prince 
entered the Senate House, the scene 
was a brilliant one and the under- 
graduates, congregated in the gallery, 
gave the royal visitor a hearty greet- 
ing. The Chancellor presided and the 
Prince and Admiral Sims were intro- 
duced to him by the public orator, who 
made an appropriate speech. 


— re 


| Special to The Christian Science Monitor 


Marshal | 


Olive’ 7758, 2 


Foch, who was to have been present, 
had previously intimated he would be 
unable to attend. | 


CANDIDATE FOR ENVOY TO HAITI 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Eastern News Office 

TRENTON, New Jersey—The Rev. 
I. W. L. Roundtree of Treton, leader 
of the Negro Republicans, is a can- 
didate for the post of Minister to 
Haiti. He has been indorsed by United 
States Senator Frelinghuysen and E. 
C. Stokes, Republican state chairman. 
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Washington Administration to 
Adhere to Its Plan Despite 
the Efforts of Educators to 
Defeat Alleged Subordination 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Washington News Office , 


WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
—The Administration has admittedly 
struck a snag in its efforts to estab- 
lish a department of welfare in ac- 
cordance with pledges made by Mr. 
Harding as a presidential candidate. 

It was said on high authority yes- 
terday that everything was going along 
nicely until the propagandists for a 
special department of education began 
to oppose the creation of a depart- 
ment of which education should be 
only a subordinate part. The Admin- 
istration has announced that it is in 


favor of going forward with its pur- 
pose of establishing such a depart- 
ment of welfare as has been outlined. 
First, in the service of welfare, and 
second, because of the necessity for an 
organization which will bring kindred 
activities together. 

After a conference with William S. 
Kenyon (R.), Senator from Iowa, and 
Simeon D. Fess (R.), Representative 
from Ohio, who have been leading the 
fight in the Senate and House, respec- 
tively, for the measure offered by Dr. 
Charles E. Sawyer on the authority 
and with the backing of the President, 
however, it was announced that there 
would probably be a delay in getting 
such legislation as had been asked for. 

Mr. Fess declares there are four al- 
ternative lines of action that could be 
taken with reference to the bill at this 
time. These are: 

1. To report and pass the bill in its 
present form. 

2. To withhold it altogether att 
incorporate its chief features in the 
recommendations to be made for the 
general reorganization of the gov- 
ernment service. 

3. To make the bill provide specifi- 
cally for a department of education 
and public welfare thus putting edu- 
cation on an equality with the latter. 

4. To eliminate entirely the educa- 
tional features of the bill. 

Mr. Fess is in favor of the third pro- 
posal, namely, to create a department 
of education and public welfare, be- 
lieving it would provide greater recog- 
nition for education. As the bill now 
stands, he claims, the proposed di- 
rector of education would wield an 
executive power. ‘The present bureau, 
Mr. Fess contends, is merely a sta- 


tistical bureau, without power to func- 
tion, and is absolutely without in- 
fluence in Congress. 

During the last session, the Bureau | 
of Education asked for an increase in 
its rural education fund from $5000 to 
$20,000. Instead of granting the in- 
crease, the House struck out the fund 
entirely, and the original amount was 
restored only after a vigorous fight. 
Under the proposed bill, Mr. Fess de- 
clared that education would be given 
a recognized position in the govern- 
ment and command the respectful at- 
tention of Congress. 


NEW NOTE ON OIL SENT 
TO NETHERLANDS 


from its Washington News Office 

WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
Another note has been sent by the 
Secretary of State to the Netherlands 
Government in regard to the policy 
of that government in the Djambi oil 
fields. The text of the note has not 
been given out here, but it is known 
that it reiterates the stand heretofore 
taken by the State Department for an 
open door policy and opportunities for 
Americans equal to those enjoyed by 


cther nations and by foreigners in 


17 * United State ‘The former reply 
of the Netherlands Government that 
1 company's application 
J} was made too late is controverted by 

the setting forth of dates of applica- 
tion, of Intercourse with the American 
minister and of the action of the 
Dutch Parliament. 


STEPS TO ASSIST 
AUSTRIAN FINANCE. 


Commission of League Thinks 
Reforms Can Be Carried Out 
With Some Hope of Success 


Special cable to The Christian Science 
Monitor from its European News Office 


LONDON, England (Tuesday)—The, 
examination of the program for the 
financial restoration of Austria has 
now, been concluded by the financial 
commission of the League of Nations. 
In agreement with the delegation sent 
to Vienna and with the Austrian Gov- 


a 2 
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ernment, the commission considers 


that the conditions necessary for the 
restoration of Austria are first, the 
reform of its currency to be effected 
by a strong and independent bank of 
issue; second, the balancing of the 
budget at the earliest posstble date; 
third, the immediate flotation of a sub- 
stantial internal loan to insure the 
abandonment of recourse to the print- 
ing press for the issue of paper money. 

In the opinion of the commission, 
the bank of issue should be set up as 
soon as possible, but the currency re- 
form need not necessarily be iptro- 
duced at the same time. The bank’s 
first duty should be to support the 
exchange value of the krone and pre- 
pare for the reform of the currency 
by replacing existing notes by a com- 
pletely new currency with a definite 
value. 

The commission believes that the 
financial restoration of Austria can 
be property undertaken with some 
hope of success on the basis of the 
offers of the Austrian Government for 
the guarantees of customs and other 
receipts, and that half the capital of 
the bank of issue shall be open to for- 
eign subscribers with corresponding 
representation on the board. Mean- 
while, the commission recommends 
that the issue of paper money should 
be checked and for this purpose pro- 
visional advances should be made to 
the Austrian Government, 

The commission has received defi- 
nite assurances that temporary ad- 
vances will shortly be available on 
condition that the Austrian Govern- 
ment carries out its program. Work 
by the commission has been carried 
sufficiently far to enable the reestab- 
lishment of Austrian credits immedi- 
ately, conditional upon the temporary 
suspension of the liens on Austria by 
the governments which hold them. 
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t. upon by name by the Speaker. 


BY SIR HENRY LGT 
Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 
The business of the election of a 
new Speaker is like all House of Com- 
mons ceremony, exceedingly quaint. It 
is certain that Speaker Lenthall was, 
250 years ago, inducted to the chair in 
precisely the same fashion as was fol- 


jlowed on Wednesday in the case of 


Mr. \Whitley. When presiding over 
the business of the House, the Speak- 


er sits in a canopied chair, arrayed in 
silken gown, | 


a full-bottomed wig, 
black stockings with silver buckle 
shoes—a dress which on a stately fig- 
ure like that of the late Speaker is a 
considerable adjunct to authority. 
Mr. Whitley, not yet Speaker, was dis- 

seated in ordinary morning 
dress. When the House is in full ses- 


sion, no man may speak until called 
But 


|what if there be no Speaker? This 
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difficulty. was got over by a device that 
illustrates alike the ingenuity and the 
ingeniousness of the ancient framers 
of parliamentary procedure. 

When the House assembled, the 
chief clerk, dressed as usual in wig 
and gown, was discovered seated at 
the table, and upon him, pending the 
election of the Speaker, fell the in- 
itiation of the debate. It would not 


do to have a clerk calling dy name 


upon a member of the House. Ac- 
cordingly the clerk, in obedience to 
tradition that has come down with the 
centuries, dumbly pointed to Colonel 
Mildmay, who, it had been arranged, 
should propose the election of the 
Speaker, the member thus indicated 
forthwith rising and beginning his 


de- speech. The same dumb show was 
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practiced toward the seconder of the 
proposal, and finally toward the 

ect, who made acknowledg- 
ment of the honor done him and the 
leader of the House who congratulat- 
ed the 

It is not with one finger the clerk 
of the House of Commons points on 
these occasions. It is with the three 
first fingers of the right hand. What 
would happen to the British constitu- 
tion if he projected four or two or 
one heaven only knows. 

The mover and seconder of the res- 
olution approached the Speaker-elect 
and led him up to the vacant chair. 
Standing there he made further ac- 
knowledgement of the honor conferred 
upon him, and the House forthwith ad- 
journed. Reassembling on the next 
day, the Speaker-elect appeared in a 
new stage of development. He had 
now abandoned his ordinary morning 
costame, substituting a court dress 
surmounted by a bold wig. Though 
elected, he was not yet Speaker de 
jure, nor would he be so until his 
election had been approved by the 
,| sovereign. In search of this approval, 
e | Mr. Whitley betook himself to the bar 
of the House of Lords, where he was 
confronted by the Lord Chancellor and 
four other peers seated on a bench 

in the scarlet cloaks slashed 
with ermine that betoken the Lords 
Commisioners; constituted by letters 
patent under the Great Seal “to do 
all things in His Majesty’s name on 
His part necessary to be performed in 
this Parliament.” N 

Here, using the very words addressed 
by Speaker Lenthall to Charles I the 

Speaker humbly begged that the most 
favorable construction should be put 
upon all the proceedings of the House 
of Commons. “As for myself,” he pro- 
ceeded, in tones of solemn earnestness, 
and with an almost pathetic air of 
humility, “I pray that if any error 
should be committed it may be imputed 
to myself and not to His Majesty’s 
faithful Commoners.” The Lord Char- 
cellor, with equal gravity, gave a 
favorable answer, and the Speaker, 
withdrawing, for the first time fully 
robed, took the chair in the House of 
Commons, and real business began. 

An appreciable portion of time is 
appropriated for this archaic per- 
formance. Practical legislation would 
be effected just as well without it. But 
it is part of the fringe of English his- 
—4 and is dearly cherished by all 

e Englishmen. 


LETTERS 


Brief communications are welcomed but 


the editor must remain sole judge of their 


1, the invention, the 
of delineating 


suitability and he does not undertake to 
hold himself or this newspaper responsible 
for the facts or opin so presented. No 


so a description of the “Law Prelim” 


to responsions and the final schools. 
A large crowd of begowned under- 
all wearing the prescribed 
tie and dark suit, some wear- 
the remainder carrying, their 
“mortar: boards,” moves restlessly in 
the corridors of the new examination 
schools on High Street. Short com- 
moners’ .gowns are in the majority, 
a few wear the longer exhibitioners’ 
gowns and here and there are three 
or four flowing gowns of the B. A.’s. 
All—even the examination-hardened 
B. A.’s who will this day begin exam- 
inations in other schools—seem anx- 
ious, Occasionally a woman under- 
graduate will hurry through the cor- 
ridors to the wonien’s cloak room 
where the “undergraduettes” are con- 
gregating. 


there is a general shuffly surge tothe 
gates of the east and west corridors. 
An unperturbed functionary calls out, 
“Honor Moderations,” “Pass Mods,” 
“Law Prelim.” 
group without waiting to hear the 
others called. We find ourselves in 
the south school, a light, airy room, 
the shape of a short-stemmed T. Each 


and chairs. The examiner stands at a 
long table in the center of the room. 

The students pass between the rows 
of yellow pine tables, looking for 
their names. On each table are an 
inkwell, a new pen, a blotter, scratch 
paper, a blank examination book and 
a list of printed questions. Finding 
his table the student picks up the list 


Drawn for The Christian Science Monitor 
The examiner 


and gives it a hurried glance. 
adjustment of chairs follows. These 
are hard-bottomed, straight-backed 
affairs. The sight of a student in the 
corridor who had a punt cushion is 
now explained. Rowing and hard bot- 
tomed chairs do not go well together. 

The examiner coughs, preparatory 
to making an announcement. His robe 
is black satin and has a light blue 
scarf. He says the students will have 
three hours of the paper—three hours 


hours’ reading. 


dent leaves his chair, walks to the ex- 
aminer’s table, places his examination 
book in a file and smiling wanly as 
he passes the remaining writers, 
leaves the hall. The examiner picks 
up the book and notices, as do some 
of the students who have been gazing 
into space in search of an elusive idea, 
that it contains only half a page of 
writing. The examiner's smile is also 
wan. Another “plough” in Gaius. 

Legs are stretched under the table 
instead of being twined around the 
chairs. Here and there a student looks 
at the printed slip and then stares 
through the window at the red-tiled 
roofs of near-by buildings. The room 
is almost silent; few sounds from 
High Street penetrate here. At the end 
of two hours students begin to leave, 
some confident, some dejected, some 
dubious. At 12:25 the examiner lays 
down the book he has been reading 
and announces that only five minutes 
remain. This is unmecessary; there 
are three large ciocks in the room 
and the writers have closely watched 
tbem. 

The paper this morning was on the 
Institutes of Gaius on Roman Law. 
This afternoon the paper will prob- 
ably be history and tomorrow will 
bring forth papers on Latin Unseen 
and Logic. Then a wait of several 
days or a week for viva voce. The 
viva is a survival of the oral disputa- 
tion, of a time when all first-year men 
had to “give public proof” of the prog- 
ress they had made in the art of rea- 
soning. The present examination sys- 
tem is comparatively -new. It was 
inaugura in 1807. In the interim 
between the written examinations and 
the viva the student is supposed to re- 
view all of the subjects on which he 
had written papers. Tradition is that 
a viva can help but cannot hurt a 
standing. 


ridor before this ordeal is smaller than 
the ‘The confident have become 
somewhat dejected and the dejected 
somewhat confident. This time there 
is no bell. A porter says, “This way, 


“undergraduettes” into a side 
room. Here are three examiners in 
their M.A. and B.Litt. robes. The 
roll is called, each person taking a 
seat along the wall as his or her name 
is read. The “undergraduettes” are 


told to appear at a later hour.’ Why? 
No one knows. One of the examiners 


: oven |" * When men who have been educated | 
bes or bay | tn. Ragland get together there are al- 


will be applicable to a large extent 


At precisely 9:30 a bell rings and | 


We pass with the last” 


arm of the T has six rows of tables a 


many disputations? 


Drawo for The Christian Science Monitor 
A woman undergraduate 


repeat. The student bites his lip. After 
few seconds the examiner asks an- 
other question, closely allied to the 
first. e student’s face brightens as 
he answers. Questions on history fol- 
low. Requests for dates are made. 
Another examiner asks a iogic ques- 
tion. The student's reply brings a re- 
tort from the examiner which seems 
to twist the first answer. A short 
argument follows. The other students, 
who know that their time will come 
shortly, are intent on each question 
and answer. The student is released 
and leaves the hall, wondering what 
sort of an impression he made. 

It is no relief to him to know that 
he was getting but a touch of the old 
examination. What boots it if Arch- 
bishop Laud required the seventeenth | 
century undergraduate to make 80 
Then philosophy | 
disputations were sometimes in the 
Greek tongue. But they, “ending al- 
waies in blowes,” gave home excite- 
ment. Even better would be the days 
of Vicesimus Knox. This gentleman 
was anxious to disparage the cus- 
tom. “Every candidate is obliged to 
be examined ... by three masters of 
arts, of his own choice,” he wrote, 


An 


to set down the result of many 


The crowd which gathers in the cor- 


28 and leads the undergrads and 


Half an hour has passed. A stu- 


Drawn for The Christian Science Monitor 


A student stares through the window 


adding that “it was reckoned good 
management to get acquainted with 
two or three jolly young masters” and 
tout“ to their taste for expensive 
living previous to the examination. 
The examiners and the candidate 


frolics, read a newspaper, or a novel, 
and diverted themselves as well as 
they could until the clock struck 11, 
“when all the parties descend and 


masters.” 
To this day the statute which de- 


versiatis imposes a severe fine—10s. 
—should he so far misuse his special 
charge, the university clock, so as to 
“retard and presently precipitate the 
course” of that timepiece, “in such a 
manner that the hours appointed for 
public exercises be unjustly shortened, 
to the harm and prejudice of the stu- 
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Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 
It is the unmistakable conviction of 
my friend Jones (as I will call him) 
he is a born carpenter. I do not 
that Jones thinks he could build 

4 ‘house, although if he had the spare 
time and wanted a house, it would not 
surprise me to see him attempt it, and 
he did once build a dog house. In 


that case, however, the house was | 


partly built already, being a large 
packing box which needed only to 
have an aperture sawed out for an en- 
trance, and then to be s upside 
down, with the entrance cofvenient 
to the dog, and the bottom, now be- 
come the -top, neatly roofed with 
tarred paper. 

Granting a large enough packing 
box to start with, I am sure that 
Jones could build himself a service- 
able one-room house, but I do not be- 
lieve he would care to live in it after- 
ward. For circumstances have been 
such that the native carpentry of Mr. 
Jones, his inborn handiness with tools, 
is not a means of livelihood, and he 
has therefore never had occasion to 
master the details of so complicated 
an undertaking. Bookshelves, corner 
cupboards, closets, and simple furni- 
ture are another matter. Anybody, 
says Jones modestly, ought to be able 
anybody, that is, 
who is at all handy with tools and 
endowed with sufficient taste and skill 
to do a bit of simple designing. One 
doesn’t expect to equal Chippendale. 

I have been privileged to observe 
Jones over quite a long time, and I 
have sometimes wondered what would 
happen if he inherited an independent 
income and was provided with time 
and capital to give himself 4 full 
Swing as a home carpenter and de- 
signer of tasteful and useful articles 
in the way of furniture. Once upon 
a time Jones did design a piece of 
furniture which promises much. He 
wanted a settle to stand beside the 
fireplace in his bachelor quarters. 
had paper, pencil, and a foot ruler, and 
he purchased an accessory used, I be- 
lieve, by architects, to assist in trans- 
lating his imaginatior into a graphic 
representation of what his settle 
should look like. I do not know the 
name of this accessory, but by laying 
it this way or that way on your sheet 
of paper, and following a chosen out- 
line with the point.of your pencil, you 
can trace any kind of a curve that you 
may then happen to desire. 

One leans backward in a settle, or 
at any rate Jones desired to lean 
backward in his, so he experimented 
with an ordinary chair and a board 
at various angles until he discovered 
just the proper angle at which the 
back of his settle would offer the max- 
imum of comfort to the back of him- 
self, provided that he wished to be 
sitting up rather than reclining be- 
side the glowing comfort of his fire- 
Place, One may also wish to read in 
one’s settle, so his imagination reached 
out into the future and provided a 
bookshelf across the top of it: some- 
times, again, one wishes to extend the 
nether extremities horizontally and 
so, sitting on the floor, Jones measured 
his horizontal extension and deter- 
mined that such should be the width 
of his personally-conducied triumph 
jin furniture. The accessory was to 
‘provide beauty rather than utility: he 
used it to draw the side elevations of 
his settle, and design a kind of cen- 


‘| ventional flower which was to be cut 


out of the wood and add an element of 
tasteful decoration. 

I will say for Jones that his settle 
was a success. A carpenter made it 
according to the specifications, for, 
after the thing was planned, Jones 
discovered, to his deep regret, that he 
had no time to make it himself; and 
after it had been stained to look like 
mahogany, many observers mistook it 
for ancient, and attributed it, with the 
easy assurance with which lovers of 
antiquity converse about old furniture, 
to the Jacobean period. And then 
Jones would say, in a careless, medest 
way, “Oh, no. It’s the Mean period. 
I designed it myself.“ Whereat they 
marveled. 


He 


| 


more fastened together adds a further 
touch of antiquity and increases the 
Jacobean effect. 

This disregard of dimension is, in- 
deed, a weakness in Jones as a de- 


signer that would militate against his 


success if his living depended on the 
result of his efforts. I recall, for ex- 
ample, the corner closet that he 
ned and explained to me on pa- 
au It came into being because Jones 
had a corner which he felt should be 
0 ized, and clothing which he felt 
would be advantageously disposed of 

if it hung in such a corner closet as 
his imagination pictured—no mere 
ordinary closet, mark you, but the 
Closet Efficient, with a place for 
everything, and everything in its place. 

So he sharpened his pencil. 

Now, as this closet was designed, 
and Jones explained it to me, it was 
the Closet Efficient in almost bewil- 
dering efficiency. It stood in the cor- 
ner (in the rough but graphic picture 
that he drew to illustrate the transla- 
tion of his neatly ruled sectional draw- 
ings into serviceable fact), concealing 
its contents behind a pendant curtain. 
When you drew the curtain you saw 
that it was provided with three rows 
of hooks—-one row for long coats, an- 
other row for short coats, and a third 
row for waistcoats. and that it had 


arms, which moved on hinges, over 


which trousers could be neat!y folded. 
At the top was a shelf with a section 
cut out so that one hat could rest 
there bottom side up, and another hat 
on top of it right side up; and at the 
bottom was a shelf with a section cut 
out so that shoes could stand neatly 
all round the sides. When Jones 
showed me this drawing he completed 
it by duawing clothes on the hooks, 
and trousers on the folding arms, and 
hats at the top. and shoes at the bot- 
tom, and I was as enthusiastic as he. 
We agreed that it would be a dandy 
closet, and a great domestic comfort. 
Then he measured the corner, and took 
the measurements to the carpenter, 
for, as is almost always the regretta- 
ble case, Jones had no time to build 
the corner closet himself. 

The carpenter brought back the 
finished product and stood it up in the 
corner, Everything was there that 
Jones had asked for in his specifica- 
tions, but it looked somehow smaller 
than imagination had anticipated. And 
when Jones had put a pair of trousers 
on each folding arm, and a hat at the 
top, and two pairs of shoes at the 
bottom, and one suit of clothes and 
an overcoat on the hooks, the Closet 
Efficient was so full that the curtain 
bulged out into the room. There was, 
in fact, really not room enough for 
the overcoat, and after the trouser- 
arms had been folded back, nobody 
could get at the trousers without tak- 
ing out the suit of clothes. Nor, again, 
could anybody take out the suit of 
clothes without first taking out the 
hat.. Eventually it was accepted in 
the household economy as a fine place 
for Jones’ house jacket and slippers. 

It is with boxes, however, that 
Jones’ carpentry and designing is 
most successful; the dog house that I 
have already mentioned is entirely 
satisfactory to the dog. The typewriter 
desk that Jones has handily made by 
nailing two sturdy boxes of the same 
size neatly together, with a place 
sawed out for his knees where one 
box rests on the other, is all that 
could be desired for the secure foun- 
cation of a typewriter; and when the 
boxes had been painted a dull mahog- 
any they looked, unless you got on 
the chair side and peeked at the in- 
terior, like a real piece of furniture, 
probably antique enough, but not sug- 
gestive of any particular period. 


remember you have seen her.” 


Specially for The Christian beben Monitor 

Among the most recent additions to 
the National Portrait Gallery in Lon- 
don -are two pictures, a chalk 
drawing and an oil, painting, of 
the inventor of Proportional Rep- 
resentation, the one an bil painting 
by Lowes Dickinson, the other a pencil 
drawing by his daughter, Mrs. West- 
lake. Some brief description of his 
career may be welcome now that his 
system is so much in the public eye. 

Thomas Hare was born in 1806, 
nearly four months, that is, after the 
battle of Austerlitz. His father was 
a Dorsetehire yeoman, and after 
spending his youth on the farm and 
educating himself as best he could, 
Thomas Hare went up to London and 
obtained work as a clerk. After his 
long hours of copying he would cook 
his own supper and spend long eve- 
nings in law etudy. Such was his 
energy that he was actually qualified 
for admission, and took his place as 
a student of the Lnner Temple at 22. 
Here he attracted the attention of 
John Huskisson, whose secretary he 
became. By this timely patronage 
Hare’s reputation was established. 
Called to the bar in 1833 he practiced 
in the Chancery Courts and published 
some important legal works which 
still hold high rank as authorities. 
As early as 1853 he obtained a post 
under the Charity Commission, one of 
his superiors being Samuel Warren, 
author of “£10,000 a Year,” of whom 
he had many amusing stories to tell. 
Nineteen years later he was made an 
assistant charity commissioner, and in 
1887 retired from official life. 

As early as 1857 he had published a 
work on the Machinery of Representa- 
tion which ran through two editions 
and was followed by a larger work on 
the same subject in which the system 
of. Proportional Representation as the 
means of. giving expression to the 
views of minorities was fully devel- 
oped and praised by such authorities 
as J. S. Mill and Henry Fawcett; he 
had the satisfaction of seeing it 
adopted in Belgium. 

Thomas Hare was a singularly im- 
pressive figure, with leonine hair 
and bushy eyebrows. He retained 
certain provincialisms of speech, 
which were brought ou as a 
joke in the latter part of his career, 
when “sut,” “sugar.” and “put,” used 
with a deliberate twinkle, were certain 
to cause peais of laughter from the 
children at his house. Memories of 
his youth always led Him to take a 
warin interest in the live stock in the 
stables and home farm of his charm- 
ing Surrey home. His memory for old 
days never failed, he would tell his de- 
lighted audience how he had cheered 
the laurel-crowned coach which came 
down to Dorsetshire bearing the news 
of Waterloo, and could remember the 
bonfires lighted on the loyal Dorset- 
shire hills to commemorate the 
Jubilee of George III in 1810. 

The present writer was driving with 
him one day when he drew attention 
to a low phaeton drawn by a pair of 
handsome ponies that passed us in the 
lane and said in a deep, impressive 
voice, That lady is the child of 
Byron’s ‘Ada with the dark-blue eyes’: 
And 


'when the writer came to read “Childe 


For furniture of this type Jones has | 


his own name—the Packing Box pe- 


riod, and in this category falls the tall 
row of seeming mahogany shelves (for | 
in this case he lavished his stain in- 


side as well as out) that stand nearly 
to the ceiling of his study, and pro- 


vide space for neat piles of maga- | 


zines and the orderly arrangement of 
all those odds and ends of personal | 
belongings that so often make such | 
an apartment untidy. It is, to be sure, 


But when Jones moved an adaptation of the so-called unit 


from his bachelor apartment, he dis. method of furniture-making that one 


covered that his measurements had sees advertised, and it has, says Jones. | 
if his| the advantage of being easily moved | 


the testimonium is signed by the settle had sometime to stand before! in case of fire. 


not taken into consideration; 
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Harold,” the memory of that day re- 
turned and the drive in that Surrey 
lane, when the man of long experi- 
ence toll the child not to forget. 
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Congress 

20 days before he 

‘anything about the rates of 

th the permanent tariff bill 

to agree to action to give 
force of law as.soon as 


nbers of the Republican 
le to place the rates of 
‘tariff bill in 


ige of a joint resolution in- 


from Ohio, its sponsor, 
will emerge with the 
oval on it. As in the 
Young, some of the 
; sition to it will come 
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Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
krom its Western News Office 
SIOUX FALLS, South Dakota—For 
some time it has been belief of 
Superintendent Schossler of the South 
Dakota training (reform) school, that 
when a boy becomes so unruly that 
he is made a ward of the state at 
the training school, something is 
needed to change the channel of his 
thoughts into more constructive serv- 
ice. Superintedent Schlosser has 
| worked out a plan, and has been in- 
structed to set aside for the use of 
the boys at the state training school 
40 acres of land owned by the State. 
This the boys will be permitted to 
farm on the cooperative plan, and they 
will receive the returns from their 
labor. 7 
But, while they work the land as- 
signed to them, they will be obliged 


may share in the work they do in con- 
nection with them also. 

The boys will have the advice and 
cooperation of the superintendent and 
practical farmers. Owing to the fact 
that they will have the use of the land 
free of charge, the money received 
from the sale of live stock and other 
products of the tract will represent 
practically clear profit. 

Work on the farm during the period 
they are committed to the training 
school will, by the time they are re- 
leased, make the boys practical farm- 
ers and stock raisers, and, with funds 
on hand, they will be able to embark 
in farming and stock raising on land 
leased or purchased by them, and may 
thus become useful citizens. 


POLICE STRIKERS 
ASK REINSTATEMENT 


Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 
BOSTON, Massachusetts—A com- 
mittee of the Boston Social Club, on 


behalf of the policeman of Boston who 
struck in September, 1919, asks rein- 
statement of the members of the old 
police force in a letter sent yester- 
day to Gov. Channing H. Cox. The 
letter was prompted by a newspape: 
interview with Edwin U. Curtis, po- 
lice commissioner, in which he is 
quoted as saying that so long as his 
term continues no officer who was 
among the strikers would be taken 
back. 

The letter to the Governor asserts 
that the present force is not efficient 
or successful in administering police 
powers. The committee questions the 
accuracy of the commissioner’s reci- 
tation of the superiority of the new 
force and quotes figures purporting 
to show an increase in offenses 
against the law. In conclusion the 
letter declares that “thousands of the 
best citizens of Boston believe we have 
been punished enough,” and asks “jus- 
tice from the people of Boston.” 


|MAILING PRIVILEGES 
‘RESTORED TO PAPERS 


WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
— The Milwaukee Leader and the New 
York Call were restored yesterday to 
the second-class mailing privilege, it 
was announced by the Post Office De- 
partment, Use of the mails was de- 


nied these two daily newspapers by 


Postmaster-General Burleson because 
of the character of matter appearing 
in their columns in relation to Ameri- 
can participation in the war. Victor 
Berger, who was convicted of viola- 
tion of the espionage act, was editor 
of the Leader. His convicton recently 
was set aside by the Supreme Court. 


NEW KIND OF SPELLERS CHOSEN 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Pacific Coast News Office 


BELLINGHAM, Washington—With 
a view to improving the spelling abil- 
ity of school children in the third to 
eighth grades, the school book board 
of this city, which is allowed under 


the state law to choose its books witb- 
out state supervision, has selected a 


| Lithuania, Latvia and Esthonia 


Renew Plea to United States 
to Acknowledge Their Right 


to Be Independent Nations ing 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Washington News Office 


WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
—With a hope based on the fact of a 
new Administration, delegations rep- 
resenting three Baltic republics, 
Lithuania, Latvia and Esthonia, 
pleaded with President Warren G. 


Harding at the White House Tuesday 
for formal recognition by the United 
States of their right to be free and 
independent nations. 

Presenting a petition bearing the 
names of more than 1,000,000 Ameri- 
cans of European descent, the spokes- 
men urged President Harding to take 
the official step that would permit the 
three small nations seeking the right 
of self-determination to pursue their 
destinies unhampered by Russia. 

The petition set forth that Lithuania 
was plainly entitled to self-determina- 
tion, that her people were clearly 
fitted for independence and that recog- 
nition by the United States would be a 
distinct step toward the peace of the 
world. 

President Harding was waiting for 
his Cabinet members to assemble 
when the delegation was received at 
the White House. During the presen- 
tation, Charles Evans Hughes, Secre- 
tary of State, coming to attend the 
Cabinet meeting, found himself one 
of the audience. 


No Indication of Decision 


Secretary Hughes listened atten- 
tively to the presentation of a case that 
has been hanging fire since 1918, when 
Lithuania first declared its independ- 
ence from Russia. It is one of the 
many delicate matters of diplomacy 
which the former Democratic Adminis- 
tration passed along to its successor. 

Neither President Harding nor Sec- 
retary Hughes, however, gave any 
indication at the conclusion of their 
feelings in regard to recognition of 
the Baltic states during the present 
unsettled condition of international 
affairs. President Harding thanked 
the delegations for presenting the peti- 
tion and told them that the Adminis- 
tration would take the cases of the 
three republics under advisement. 

Later in the day the convention of 
the second Lithuanian conference 
adopted a resolution indorsing the ac- 
tion at the White House. This was 
cabled to the Lithuanian Constituent 
Assembly which meets in Lithuania in 
a few days, along with best wishes for 
a fruitful session. | 

Walter M. Chandler (R.), Repre- 
sentative from New York, was the chief 
spokesman for the delegates and ar- 
ranged for thefr reception: at: the 
White House. He spoke after the peti- 
tion, with its more than a million sig- 
natures, was presented to the Presi- 
dent. Mr. Harding seemed duly 
impressed with the number of signers. 


Mr. Chandler's Address 


“These countries,” said Mr. Chand- 
ler, in addressing the President, “base 
their claims to independence upon the 


inalienable rights of men to be self-’ 


governing and independent. Their ap- 
peal to you, Mr. President, is that you 
exercise your constitutional preroga- 
tive to recognize them as free and in- 
dependent states, and thus confer upon 
their people the same blessings of 
freedom and self-government as are 
enjoyed by American citizens, your 
countrymen. 

“I respectfully submit that a sacred 
and solemn duty rests upon the United 
States to recognize at once the inde- 
pendence de jure of Esthonia, Latvia 
and Lithuania. They merit our recog- 
nition and our good will, and the sym- 
— and support of all civilized man- 

As the case of Lithuania soon is to 
be taken up by the Supreme Council 
of the League of Nations, Americans 
descended from the nationals of the 
three republics are desirous of an 
early expression from the State De- 
partment. 

Since recognition of the Baltic 
States would involve a reversal of 
the former Administration’s policy 
against the dismemberment of Rus- 
sia, and the avowal of a new policy, 
the present Administration may be ex- 
pected to act slowly and cautiously 
in the matter. 


VIRGINIA UNIVERSITY 
OBSERVES CENTENARY 


CHARLOTTESVILLE, Virginia — 
Educators from all parts of the coun- 
try and from many foreign nations 
joined yesterday in the celebration of 
the hundredth anniversary of the 
founding of the University of Virginia 
by Thomas Jefferson. The four days’ 
program opened with exercises com- 


— 


speller with about half the number of 


words found in the book that has been 
in use. The new book bas about 
$900 words. They are described as 
“common words,” or ones used in or- 
dinary conversation. The free text 
book law prevails, causing the order- 
ing of 2500 of the spellers. 


COLLEGE PRESIDENT RESIGNS 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Western News Office 
SALT LAKE CITY, Utah—Dr. John 


A. Widtsoe, president of the Univer- 
sity of Utah, has tendered his resigna- 
tion to the board of regents of that 
on. Dr. Widtsoe was recently 
pointed one of the 12 apostles of 
Church of Jesus Christ of Latter 
has filled the presi- 
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versity in the religious life of the 
vation. l q oe é * 
included several 


president of the university. 
‘Alexander Barr, D. D., dean of the 
Christ Church Cathedral, New Orleans, 
was the prinicipal speaker at the open- 
exercises. He was graduated from 
the university in 1892. 

Answering the criticism of historians 
Who attributed Jefferson's tendency 
toward liberalism in religion as a de- 
sire to break away from the estab- 
lished faith of. the church, Dr. Barr 
said that in founding the university 
Jefferson “aimed no blow at any re- 
ligious influence that might be fos- 
tered by it.” TC 


only,” he said; “at the religious tests 

—and the shibboleths which he con- 

ceived as obstructing the most effect- 

3 work of an educational institu- 
on.“ 


PERSECUTION OF 
RADICALS CLAIMED 


Socialist Party Declares Prisoners 
Who Violated Espionage 
Laws Are Martyrs to a Cause 


— erie oe 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Western News Office 


CHICAGO, Illinois—That Eugene v. 
Debs and other prisoners held for 
violation of the espionage laws during 
the war.are not being kept in prison 
because of their violation of any law, 
but because they will not change their 
opinions, is the assertion made in a 
statement issued from the national 
headquarters of the Socialist Party 
here. A letter from Harry M. Daugh- 
erty, Attorney-General of the United 
States, is referred to in support of this 
assertion in the statement which 
follows, in part: 

“Any contention on the part of the 
Administration that the political 
prisoners are not being held on ac- 
count of their opinions, is made im- 
possible by a recent letter from 


Weinberger of New York. ‘ 
“Mr. Weinberger is attorney for R. 


Leavenworth. In answer 
munications filed in connection with 
an application for his release, Mr. 
Daugherty has written Mr. Weinberger 
refusing the application, giving as the 
principal reason for his refusal the 
fact that Magon is ‘unrepentant.’ 
“Magon is 45 years old, and has 
spent 17 years of his life in Mexican 
and American prisons on account of 
his revolutionary activities. Mr. 
Daugherty calls attention to the fact 
that this is not his first conviction 
in the United States, and resents the 
fact that ‘he (Magon) regards his 


persecution and makes it appear that 
he is a martyr.’ 

“After reviewing the facts of Ma- 
gan’s former conviction, for which he 
served one year and 11 months for 
violation of the neutrality laws by his 
activities in connection with the Mexi- 
can revolution, Daugherty concludes: 
‘He, in no manner, evinces any evi- 
dence of repentance, but, on the con- 
trary, rather prides himself upon 
his defiance of the law I am of 


cates a different spirit he should at 
least serve until his parole period, 
which will not be reached until Au- 
gust 15, 1925.’ 

“Mr. Daugherty makes the issue 
quite clear. Magon is not beirg held 
for his alleged violation of the law. 
He is being held on account of his 


ions, he will be released. 
not change his opinions, he must re- 
main in prison. 

“This is the position taken by Mr. 
Wilson regarding Eugene V. Debs. 

“It was to protect American citi- 
zens from this very thing that our 
revolutionary ancestors wrote into the 
Constitution. ‘Congress shall make no 


law respecting an establishment of re- 
ligion or prohibiting the free exercise 
thereof, or abridging the freedom of 
speech, or of the press, or the right 
of the people peaceably to assemble 
and to petition the government for a 
redress of grievances.”’ 


BRYAN RESIDENCE CHANGED 


NEW YORK, New York — William 
Jennings Bryan will vote in Florida 
in the future. While here yesterday 
he announg¢ed that his actual residence 
in that State would become his legal 
residence. In his new home he ex- 
pects to concern himself as much as 
ever with public affairs. 


orating the influence of the um- 


Flores Magon, a federal prisoner at 
to com 


prosecution by the government as 


(ERICAN CAPITAL 
FRIENDSHIP BO 
United States. F A and 

Statesmen Ought to See That 


Republics of Western World 
Are Financed, Says Peruvian 


N 0 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Bastern News Office 


NEW YORK, New York — “The 
financiers of the United States, and 
also the statesmen, should make it a 
point to see that the American re- 
publics are properly financed and de- 
veloped by the aid of American capi- 
tal,” said the Ambassador of Peru, 
Federico Alfonso Pezet, at the confer- 
ence of diplomatists recently held by 
the National Association of Manufac- 


turers in connection with its annual 
meeting. This statement was also em- 
bodied in various forms in the address 
of practically every representative of a 
Latin-American nation at the confer- 
ence. “Establish lasting footholds 
there,” he continued, “and create those 
bonds of friendship which in time of 
crisis and need will prove of greater 
value to you than the dollars you may 
have to pour into those countries to 
rit nag an end so well worth the attain- 
ng.“ 

“The best principle by which com- 
merce between the United States and 
Latin-America may be increased is to 
increase the volume of Latin-America’s 
foreign trade with all the world mar- 
kets,” said the Guatemalan minister, 
Dr. Jalio Bianchi, in his address. “T's 
increase its buying capacity Latin- 
America needs help in developing its 
wonderful natural resources. With 
increased products to sell, it will in- 
crease its buying. The chief method 
is by supplying sufficient worki 8 
capital to properly develop its produc- 
tion. Latin-America has the land. 
The business men of the United State: 
have the money. Europe has ne 
people, and Latin-America wants these 
immigrants. My country, Guatemal t, 


has room for 4,000,000 more inhabi- 


tants at the very least. Let us join 


hands and mak 
Attorney-General Daugherty to Harry | tropical America a 


real country.” 


Need of Business Capital 


The investment in the various Latin- 
American countries of sufficient Amer- 
ican business capital, as a permanent 
proposition, to offset the difference in 
exchange caused by the transforma- 
tion of the United States from a debtor 
nation to a creditor nation was urged 
by practically all the Latin-American 
representatives. Thus the Minister 
of Ecuador, R. H. Elizard, said in 
part: “The commerce of Ecuador 
should find it difficult to meet her 
debit balance, and in that respect, she 
finds herself in a condition identical 
to that of almost every other country 
of the world in reference to the United 
States. The importers of Ecuador are 
Owing the exporters of the United 
States about $10,000,000, which cannot 
be paid except at ruinous exchange 
frates. To put an end to this situation, 
it is necessary either to grant long 
Loretta with good collaterals, or to 
invest in Ecuador those millions of 
sucres now in our banks to the order 
of American exporters. The invest- 
ment abroad of the prodigious sums 
now due to the United States from all 
over Latin-America is not always pos- 


the opinion, therefore, until he indi-|Sible. because these amounts are not 


in reserve or savings, but ‘represent 
working capital of merchants and 
bankers needed for the natural de- 
velopment of their business. There- 


fore, the most practical and logical 
solution is to grant long credits.” 


| “America, everywhere from Canada 


to Cape Horn, is on its feet.“ said Don 


opinions. If he will change. his opin- Santos Domenici, Minister of Vene- 
If he will | zuela. We are far beyond the before- 


the-war trade standards, and there is 


nothing to show that we will not re- 
main so. Venezuela is buying and sell- 
ing in ever increasing quantities, and 
has a larger proportionate gold reserve 
than any other country in the world. 


| (about 
change is against us, as it is against 


Five Latin-American countries have 


| reduced their indebtedness during the 
War. 


Venezuelan revenues exceed ex- 
penditures by over 1,000,000 bolivars. 
$200,000) per annum. Ex- 


every country of the world as meas- 
ured by the United States dollar, but 
Venezuelan funds are quoted higher 
here than those of any other country. 


Undeveloped Resources 


greater part undeveloped. We need 
population, but most of all we need 
capital, enterprise and skill to de- 
velop our country. Our chief indus- 
try has been agriculture, but we have 
not yet even scratched one-twentieth 
of our arable land. We have been 
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‘to do these things. 


“Our natural resources are for the 


have a river system which is per- 
haps without parallel in the world for 
ease and cheapness of transportation. 
Our great Orinoco River has nearly 
1000 branches, of which nearly 100 
are navigable for good size vessels, 
transversing Venezuela, and by link- 
ing it with the Amazon system, we 
could easily open au outlet to the 
River Plata, thus transversing the 
very heart of South America. We 
have good ports along the Caribbean 
front. We have a lake, Maracaibo, 
nearly as large as Lake Erie, which 
is connected with the Caribbean by 
a strait only 35 miles long, navigable 
for ocean-going vessels. Nature 
built us a canal which is deeper, 
broader and shorter than your Erie 
Canal and it did not cost us a penny 
to build. Nature has been prodigal 
to Venezuela.” What we need now is 
men, capital and skill to take up the 
work where nature left off. 

“Cépper, iron, coal, gold, asphalt, 
petroleum, magnesite and salt de- 
posits have been but little developed. 
Sugar cane, cacao, tobacco and cof- 
fee have almost unlimited possibili- 
ties for development. Our forest prod- 
ucts, rubber, balata, chicle, balsams, 
dye woods, timber, have been scarcely 
touched. 

“As a cattle country, ours should be 
in the front rank. We sell something 
less than $1,000,000 worth of hides 
every year. We should produce 50 
times this amount, and meat propor- 
tionately. All of these things we 
should do, but we need help. We need 


‘railways, steamship lines, and boats 


for river transportation and naviga- 
tion. 

“Our laws are liberal. No foreigner 
need fear for his investment in Ven- 
ezuela. We do not expect any great 
number of laborers from this ccuntry, 
although we would welcome them. We 
know that your working class does 
not emigrate. We must look to Eu- 
rope for emigrants. What we bope to 
receive from the. United States is as- 
sistance in developing our resources, 
our forests, our animal industry, our 
mining and our transportation. We 
are not asking you to lend us money 
What I specif- 
ically have in mind is that you come 


profit. Come and invest your money 
and along with the money bring your 
own skill and enterprise.” 

“One great handicap from which 
your business men suffer in Brazil.“ 
said Ambassador Augusto Cochrane de 
Alencar, “is the fact that their in- 
vestment of capital is so insignificant. 


It is estimated that the total foreign 


capital invested in Brazil is about 
$1,500,000,000, and of that amount the 
United States contributed only three 
and one-third per cent. 
of the United States 
availed themselves as they should of 


this means of extend:ng their political! 


and commercial influence in South 
America, Even at the present time it 
has been found more easy for Brazil 
to place loans in England than in the 
United States. 

“We desire your cooperation in the 
development of our resources. 
your energy and inventiveness you 


have conquered a continent and have 


erected a nation. In ‘ike manner, 


Brazil welcomes 


your banks. A rich harvest awaits 
those who have the courage and the 
foresight to sow the seed.“ 

A proposal to establish at Panama 
a distributing center for all Latin 
America was made by J. E. Lefevre, 
Chargé d’Affaires, including the es- 


| tablishment of bonded warehouses on 


the isthmus, or central distribution 
agencies. He also advocated a com- 
mercial museum under the direct con- 
trol of the National Association of 
Manufakturers, and announced the 
proposed organization of a training 
camp for experts in Pan-American 
trade, along the lines of the Plaits- 


burgh officers training camp. The 


Panama Government will furnish the 


and do them yourselves for your own | by a seed house. 


The people 
have never! 


By 


the enterprise of 
your business men and the help of 


POTATOES RAISED IN 


MICHIGAN ‘AT LOSS 


Six Dollar Seed and $5-a-Day 
Labor. Left No Margin of 
Profit in Sales—Crops Are 
Offered at 30 Cents a Bushel 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Western News Office 


DETROIT, Michigan—The story of 
the potato in Michigan in 1921 is a 
sad one. Six-dollar seed, plafited by 
$5-a-day help, in ground worth $200 
per acre last summer raised one of the 
greatest crops in the history of the 
potato belt of the central part of the 
State. Today the farmers would gladly 
sell their crops at 30 cents a bushel, 
but few are finding customers. Thou- 
sands of bushels will be taken from 
pits and strewn broadcast as fertilizer. 

As a result of this condition there 
will be a sthall crop planted in 1921. 
Another result is added impetus to 
the attempt to form a potato growers’ 
exchange. 

While stories that farmers were of- 


fering their crops to any who might 
come to take them away are largely 


| exaggeration, the situation is clearly 
explained by John Carruthers 


of 
Owosso, who operates the largest 
potato farm in Shiawassee County, the 
center of the industry, as follows: 

“IT cannot afford to give them away, 
for the reason that F I did those who 
came after them would not have the 
tools to get them out of the pits, and 1 
would have to furnish them, as well as 
giving my time and that of my men to 
overseeing the removal of the pota- 
toes.” 


Carloads at 28 Cents a Bushel 


Mr. Carruthers now is shipping sev- 
eral carloads of potatoes to the east 
at 28 cents per bushel; this will just 
about cover the cost of sacking and 
loading them. 

Last spring Mr. Carruthers planted 
100 acres of his farm, of several hun- 
dred acres, to potatoes. He used 10 
bushels to the acre for seed, or 1000 
bushels in all. He used his own seed. 
for which he was offered $6 a bushel 
That was an invest- 
ment of $6,000. It took several men 
and teams many days to fit the land 
and plant the potatoes, and it required 
an enormous amount of labor to take 
care of them until it was time to dig 
them. The early potatoes brought a 
fair price, but before the late potatoes 
were dug the price had dropped to a 
point where Mr. Carruthers could not 
get his money out of them. He hung 
on, and the price continued to slip 
unti] they reached what apparently is 
the bottom price, 28 cents. 

Up to a few weeks ago Mr. Car- 
ruthers had between 12,000 and 15,000 
bushels in his pits, and when he fills 
his present order he will have at least 
5,000 bushels left. They will be used 
as fertilizer. 


Smaller Plantings This Year 

This story is true of nearly every 
potato raiser in this county, only on 
a smaller scale. All have failed to 
get even the price of their seed back, 
without any pay for their labor and 
the use of their ground. As a result 
most of them have decided to faise 
this year only what potatoes they will 
need for themselves. They declare 
there is too much hard work entailed 
in taising potatoes to do it for 
nothing. 

Mr. Carruthers, however, will not 
abandon the crop. He believes that 
this year will be the best year to 
raise them, because other farmers are 
cutting down their acreage. He will 
plant about 75 acres, he says. 

County agents about the state are 
advising farmers to raise the crop 
again this year. They attribute the 
present low prices to an under-con- 
sumption rather than an over-supply, 
pointing to statistics which show that 
the crop as a whole in the United 
States was not enough larger to war- 


site and building and the services of! rant the present low prices. They be- 


instructors in Spanish, and he pro- 


lieve that had the consumption been 


posed the cooperation of United States normal, the price would have been $2 


business men in making this a success.ia bushel. 
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effects. 


BONWIT: TELLER &. CQ 
The e Shop ee. 


FIFTH AVENUE AT 38™STREET, NEW YORK 


Present—Summer 


MILLINERY 


In Unusual Types 


Exclusive Bonwit Teller & Co. 
developments of the mode in 
transparent hats of crin;.lace or 
Georgette crepe. 
able types in crepe de chine, 
Canton crepe or felt. Garnitures 


Also fashion- 


ribbons' or novelty 


opera-| voters and office 


Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 
| „Massachusetts — Greater 


parture from the present policy of 
furthering legislation being regarded 
as necessary in view of the importance 
of the fall election. Submission of the 
suggestion that this policy be ad > 
has already brought the unan 
approval of the administrative — 
and several of the ward conventions 


CAD | of the league. 


It is felt that the influence of the 
woman electorate in the selection and 
election of the best candidates will be 
put to a test of interest to women 
elsewhere. The fall election, involv- 
ing a new Mayor to serve for four 
years, the usual members of the City 
Council and School Committee and 
other issues, is particularly important. 
It is already indicated that there will 
be a. plethora of aspirants to the 

this year and it is de- 
that the women voters will 
be of assistance to others in the elec- 


Was] torate in studying the rights of the 


respective to hold office. 
„The program of the League ‘of 
Women Voters, nationally, in the 
states and in the cities, is based on 
non-partisanship. The municipal cam- 
paign, it is pointed out, is more one 
of personalities and candidates than 
parties. The executve board of the 
‘| league has, however, defined its atti- 
tude in the declaration “that in the 
municipal election the league may 
8 candidate or candidates, pro- 
some are worthy of indorse- 
ment, it beiiig understood that no in- 
dividual member of the league is under 
obligation to support the candidate or 
candidates named.” “In this way par- 
tisanship is avoided and the stamp of 
the league’s approval may be given 
ype as an indorsement. 
the proposal is adopted it is 
dn to have a special committee 
of the league investigate all the can- 
didates. This committee would be 
formed of the executive board, city 
committee, two epecially elected dele- 
gates from each ward, one to be 2 
Democrat and one a Republican, and 
}one representative at large from each 
of the parties having an organization 
in Massachusetts. A large vote of the 
a entire committee would be required, in 
the interests of non-partisanship, to 
secure the league’s indorsement of any 
candidate. 


In the course of the past year the 
league has been active in its study of 
municipal government, and for four 
months this study has been intensive. 
City Council and Executive Committee 
meetings have been attended in order 
to obtain a comprehensive survey of 
the offices which candidates will have 
to fill, and their fitness for these offices 
will be the object of investigation. 
Achievements of the legislative year 
have been substantially the same as 
the state league, which failed to carry 
forward four of 15 measures indorsed. 
The city league fostered bills to re- 
move legal restricfions on women as 
olders, final de- 
cision on several being delayed pend- 
ing legal decisions. Programs for the 
next year include emphasis on the 
study and teaching of citizenship, 
plans of courses including interne- 
tional, national, state and local prob- 
lems being already prepared. 


ACTION DEMANDED 
ON UNEMPLOYMENT 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Hastern News Office 


NEW YORK, New York—Another 


Coxey march to the national capital is 
expected to result if the demands of a 
meeting of 400 so-called “hoboes,”’ 
held here, for federal action on un- 
employment, is not officially recog- 


The demand has been sent to Presi- 
dent Harding, and Gen. Jacot S. Coxey 
is ready to lead the march. The men 
will await congressional decision on 
Representative London’s resolution in 
the House and the Willis resolution 
in the Senate, which they believe em- 
body their demand for unemployment 
insurance or opening of public works 
to provide employment. 


UNIONS MAY BUILD HOUSES 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Bastern News Office 


TRENTON, New Jersey — Unless 
contractors of New Jersey begin to 
construct dwellings and other neces 
sary buildings scon, the unions affili- 


1} dren to the public schools. 


| years of age. 


Pal: for Nutrition . ee 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 

SAN FRANCISCO, California—Chil- 
dren in the public schools of this 
State are being weighed, measured, 
and physically examined by nurses 
and doctors duriag school hours, after 
which they are and put 
into health groups’ according to the 
percentage of normality, later to be 
supplied with health charts which are 
to be kept up to date, with a series 
of red and gold stars., 

This so-called “health plan” which 
is being put into operation in the 
schools is not so complete as the med- 
ical fraternity had hoped to make it. 
This is due to the failure of the pas- 
sage of two health bills among the 
many submitted at the last Legisla- 
ture. 

One of these bills was an appropria- 
tion for $50,000 to maintain health 
clinics, and the other was to permit 
parents only a certain length of time 
in which to rectify physical defects 
in the child, reported by the school 
physician, after which the child was 
to be turned over to the care of the 
health clinic, 

The present plan is to establish 
nutrition clinics, which are now going 
forward in the San Francisco schools 
under the Tuberculosis Society. Over 
30 schools already have been exam- 
ined, and over 30,000 children. 


Physical Exemption Ignored 

So zealously has physical examina- 
tion been carried on in the San Fran- 
cisco schools, that physical exemption 
claimed by parents has been totally 
ignored. A vigorous protest from 
parents crystallized in a letter sent to 
Mrs. Julia Sanborn, president of the 
Board of Education; by the Public 
School Protective League, calling at- 
tention to the proviso of the state 
law, and the fact that it was being 
violated by the examination of chil- 
dren of parents who had, within the 
year, filed a physical exemption card. 
In the reply from the San Francisco 
Board of Education no explanation 
was given for the violation of the law, 
but the statement was made that the 
board was planning to serve milk and 
hot chocolate to children, and if the 
parents who are members of the Pub- 
lic School Protective League did not 
care to take advantage of this proviso 
for their children, they could file ex- 
emption cards, 

As complaints have continued, and 
the abuse has not been remedied, a 
second letter was sent to the Board of 
Education, requesting it to instruct 
principals and teachers to comply 
with the law in regard to the exemp- 
tion of pupils of the public schools 
from physical examination, when so 
demanded. - 


Protective League Letter 


To this letter the Public Schoo! Pro- 
tective League has received no reply, 
and it has sent out the following let- 
ter to its members: 

“A movement has been commenced 
in San Francisco to weigh and meas- 


ure children in the public schools in 


order to determine whether they are 
up to normal weight and size, and to 
ascertain whether they are properly 
fed and cared for. In connection with 
this examination, eyes, ears; mouth 
and throat are being inspected. 

“Under the law of California, Sec- 
tion 1618A, a parent and guardian hav- 
ing control or charge of any child 
enrolled in the public schools may file 
annually with the principal of the 
school in which he is enrolled, a state- 
ment in writing that he will not con- 
sent to the physical examination of his 
child, and therefore that such child 
shall be exempt from any physical ex- 
amination. 

“Because the San Francisco schoo! 
authorities seem to be persistently |; 
ignoring the principle of the law re- 
garding such exemption, we would 
advise parents to state in person to 
the principal in the school and the 
teacher of the particular class in which 
the child is enrolled, that they expect 
that the law will be obeyed and that 
they will insist upon exemption from 
weighing, measuring and any physi- 
cal examination. 

“Instances where school authorities 
have not complied with the law will, 
if reported to us, be properly investi- 
gated.” 

Legal Limit Exceeded 

Mr. Will Wood, state superinten- 
dent of public instruction, in a com- 


1 


‘munication addressed to the Public 


School Protective League, states as 
follows: 
“The matter of making a physical 


‘examination of children in the public 


schools is one to be seriously con- 
sidered by the school authorities, 
Parents send their children to school 
to be educated and no regulation 
should be adopted except in strictly 
school matters, as it will cause par- 
ents to be reluctant to send their chil- 
Mealth 
supervision has been introduced dur- 
ing the recent year, and the Legis- 


| lature, recognizing that the physical 


examination of children is a very 
delicate matter, and that examinations 
‘should be conducted only by persons 


thoroughly qualified, eee, 


morally and otherwise, has prescribed. 
certain definite qualifications.” 

He also says: “The law does not 

give the school board the power to 

‘ce parents to have pupils treated. 

is a matter for the parents to 

| ‘school board is 


— city where similar ex- 
: of —. children are 
verges age sae! on under medical super- 


PROTEST AGAINST 


FLAG DICTATION} 


Bishop Manning of New York 


Says Soldiers Will Not Permit 


[Oity of Boston 18 at work preparing 


— 


Ban on Allied Colors 


83 nee Cin Christian W Monitor 

from ‘its Eastern News Office 

NEW YORK, New York—At the de- 
mand of a crowd on the way to view 
a Memorial Day parade two Canadian 
women took down the British colors 
which they had draped over the door 
ef their home. An interesting feature 
of this incident is the report that a 
policeman informed one of the women. 
that it was customary to fly the Ameri- 
can flag on Memorial Day. Even when 
the British flag, after being taken down 
once, was put back with smaller 
American flags flanking it, the crowd, 
returning from the parade, demanded 
its removal, and the owner complied. 

Bishop William T. Manning has 
voiced the protest of those who object 
te such dictation in these words, 
spoken before the American Legion: 

“I think it is time for a little plain 
speaking. I do not think we members 
of the Legion can allow any group or 
faction in this city, or anywhere in 
this land, to tell us that we may pot 
carry or display the flags of those who 
stood with us in the great day of trial, 
who fought and died for our cause 
along with our sons and brothers in 
the world war. 

“As Americans and as men we will 
continue to do honor to those who 
fought and fell in our cause and to 
the flags which they carried beside 
our own in the great battle for the 
right. We cannot permit anyone to 
tell us that we may not do this and 
as Americans and members of this 
Legion, I feel quite sure that you will 
not accept any such position. 

“We think here this afternoon of 
that vast number of young men, the 
best and bravest of our race, not only 
in our own armies, but in the armies 


habe of Relationship rs ‘Cor- 
porations to the Public and 
Commissions Finds Expression 

in Several Other of the States 
Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 
BOSTON, Massachuset:s—While the 


its case against the electric light com- 
pany for a reduction of. rates, the 
public utilities question, particularly 
as it relates to lighting companies, has 
become an active issue in other states 
and communities. Rate changes, com- 
ing at a time of readjustment in costs 
and in the incomes of consumers, have 
been more closely scrutinized by the 
public, and have awakened wider in- 
terest in the question of what rela- 
tion the consumer bears to the utility 
and to the official agencies created to 
deal with utilities. 

In Boston the City Council appro- 
priated 350,000 to prepare a case 


against the Edison Electric Illuminat- 


ing Company in the interest of cut- 
ting the city’s lighting contract and 
aiding the consumers. Individual 
consumers also have been’ moved to 
ask rate reductionsand a hearing will 
be given by the Massachusetts Public 
Utilities Commission on June 15. An- 
ticipating this hearing the commission 
has asked the utility company to sub- 
mit a statement of the business of 
the company since its annual state. 
ment of June, 1920. 

Public utility cases in other states 
have brought forward the question of 
the relative positioh öf the Public 
Utilities Commissions. II. New Hamp- 
shire the commission, acting on its 
own initiative, gave evidence of its 
power. by ordering further reduction 
of an electric company’s rates after 
the company had already cut its rates. 
The commission employs its own ex- 
perts and does not have to await pe- 
tition by the public. 

Recent public utility activities in 
Rhode Island resulted in demonstrat- 
ing the power of public sentiment in 
regulating utilities, and in exercising 
power both over the utility and the 
state commission. Announcement of 


of France, of Great Britain, of —4 increased rate for gas in Provi- 
and our other allies, who gave their | dence came simultaneously with a deci- 
lives along with our own brothers sion from the Public Utilities Commis- 
sion that an increase effective a year 


that right and liberty might live.“ 


JAPANESE COME 
TO INVESTIGATE 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Pacific Coast News Office 


SAN FRANCISCO, California—The 
Japanese situation in California will 


| be investigated at first hand by mem- 


bers of the Japanese House of Repre- 
sentatives who have recently arrived 
from the Orient and are now touring 
California, and who later will leave 
for the east. The object of the mis- 
sion is to learn the attitude of Ameri- 
cans toward Japan. The members of 
the commission are, Rokusaburo Na- 
kanishi, chairman of the party, Kuni- 
masu Hamada, Senepei Yajima, Hideo 
Higuchi, Yeikichi Hikita, Shigeicni 
Nozoe, Naoto Kumagai, Yukimichi 
Takami, Takeo Tanaka, Secretary 
Tobei Nakamura and Assistant See- 
retary Shinzo Kawai. These men 
represesnt the different political 
parties of Japan. While in Cali- 
fornia the commission will visit 
especially the cities in this State whose 
localities have the largest Japanese 
population. 


Visit Only Semi-Official 
By special correspondent of The Christian 
Science Monitor 

HONOLULU, Hawaii—Nine members 
of the Japanese Diet passed through 
Honolulu on May 18 on a visit of 
friendship and observation which will 
carry them across the continent to 
New York and Washington, and across 
the Atlantic to London, and some of 
them around the world, back to Japan. 

“Perhaps,” said Takeo Tanaka, who 
acted as spokesman for the party, 
“our mission can best be summed up 
in a free translation of the Japanese 
proverb: ‘What the eye sees once is 
better than what the ear hears 100 
times.’ 

“Our visit,” he continued, “is only 
semi-official. The government every 
year makes an appropriation of 
$30,000 for such tours as this, but, 
though we travel at government = 
pense and in the public interest, 
do it as individuals, charged with re 
instructions and carrying no message. 
Observers on both sides of the Pacific 
note that Japan and the United States 
seem to be drifting apart. Our points 
of difference seem to me the merest 
trifles, which to be dissipated need 
only thé mutual understanding intelli- 
fo fi eg are seeking and can expect 
0 n * 


| 


previously, and heard a year ago by 
the commission, was just. The tardy 
ruling of the commission, coupled with 
public protest at a raise in price, when 
other prices appear on a downward 
trend, and publicity, resulted in a de- 
cision by the company not to increase 
its rate. Public sentiment accom- 
plished what the commissjon was be- 
lieved to have been established to do. 

In Massachusetts, the Public Utili- 
ties Commission is not permitted by 
law to take the initiative in cases af- 
fecting gas and electric light com- 
panies. The advisability of such a 
power, however, is productive of dif- 
ferent views, it being held that too 
complicated and expensive machinery 
would be necessary; and against this 
is set the opinion that only a few sig- 
nificant facts and figures are all that 
is essential to warrant calling upon 
the company for an explanation. Past 
instances of utility corporations eat- 
ing into their surpluses with the pay- 
ment of excessive dividends, with the 
final result that they must come to the 
commission with a plea for rate in- 
“Teases, are cited as illustrating the 
possibilities of saving the public 
money by preventive measures or 
warnings. The request of the Massa- 
chusetts commission for extension of 
its initiative right to include lighting 
companies, however, was refused dy 
the Legislature. 

“A review of the experience of the 
past three difficult years,” says the 
Massachusetts commission in its 1920 
report after revfewing the unsettled 
situation in utilities resulting from 
war conditions, “convinces the com- 
mision of the importance in the public 
interest of placing squarely upon the 
managements of these utilities the 
duty of establishing their own prices 
or rates, subject only to revision by 
this commission or such other public 
body as may exercise its functions. 
Any other policy is sure to result in 
a divided responsibility and a spirit- 
less management. The true function 
of the commission is that of a critic 


rather than of a manager.” 


This is the aim of the statute rela- 
tive to rates filed by railroads, street 
railways and companies engaged in 
the transmission of intelligence by 
electricity. What is needed, in the 
commission’s opinion, is not a require- 
meet that all increases in prices shall 
be approved before going into effect, 
but provisions for notice of any pro- 
posed changes, and power given to the 
department to revise rates initiated by 


the company where justice to the pub- 
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The. faatere ** the . situation, 
mich, it is felt, may find crystaliza- 

the public hearing, is the fact 
that competition, as a regulator of 
prices charged by public utilities hav- 
ing practically vanished, precipitates 
the question of control. It is felt 
that legislation or a changed attitude 
may be necessary to direct the com- 
mission so thet it maintains a fine bal- 
ance of justice yet acts in its capacity 


ſot protecting the public’s interests. 


The issue is not a new one, nor is 
the point of view. In an article writ- 
‘ten in January, 1911, two years pre- 
vious to the consolidation of several 
commissions controlling public util- 
ities under the Public Utilities Com- 
mission, wrote that the concentra- 
tion ot our public service corporations 
into single units of great size and 
immense power and wealth can be 
endured only on condition that the 
forces of popular government are Kept 
strong and efficient enough to deal 
with and really control the new ag- 
gregations.” , 


COLLEGE COURSE IN 
ORIENTAL COMMERCE 


Special to The Christian Sciénce Monitor 
from its Hastern News Office 

NEW YORK, New York—American 

business expansion across the Pacific 


American business and diplomacy in 
that part of the world are signalized 
by the decision of New York University 
to establish a division of oriental com- 
merce and politics as part of its school 
of commerce work at its Wall Street 
center. 

The university recognizes the great 
importance of the east in world trade 
and politics and plans to make this 
division deal with all Asia and the 
Pacific east from Egypt and the Near 
East through India, the East Indies, 
China and Japan, to Asiatic Russia. 
The university believes that Ameri- 
can business is revealing as a funda- 
mental weakness its lack of trained 


traditions of American enterprises. 

„The new work is established on the 
conviction that foreign trade is foreign 
service demanding training and ideals. 
It will train students for governmental 
as well as business places in the east 
and it will try to bring into America’s 
center of finance and trade a compre- 
hensive survey of the factors entering 


needed in the United States. 


WHISKY MOTION CONTIN. UED 

Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
GREENSBORO, North Carolina—A 
motion made in United States District 
Court here by S. J. Durham, District- 
Attorney, that Judge James E. Boyd 
reverse his decision of last December 
that 103 whisky cases be thrown out 
of court, was not granted. The mo- 
tion, however, was continued by Judge 
Boyd. The ruling to which the Dis- 
trict Attorney took exception was that 
the Volstead Prohibition Enforcement 
Act automatically repeals the old in- 
ternal revenue law and that, therefore, 
persons charged with violation of the 
old law cannot be tried. 


FEW BASEBALL GAMES 

Special to The Christian Science Monitor 

PORTLAND, Maine—Because of a 
law passed in the last session of the 
State Legislature, prohibiting on Me- 
morial Day all outdoor amusements at 
which an admission is charged or a 
collection taken, but few baseball 
games were played in the State on 
May 30. 


during the war and realization of the 
importance of insuring the success of 


| 


= MEXICAN BILL 10 
BAR OUT MECHANICS 


In Order to Provide Empldyment 
for Natives, President Obre- 
gon Offers Congress a Meas- 
ure Restricting Immigration 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
NEW ORLEANS, Louisiana—In an 
effort to prevent the entry into Mex- 
ico of foreign workmen, especially 
mechanics, to the detriment of native 
workers, President Alvaro Obregon, 
according to the“ Diario Oficial,” has 
sent to the federal congress a bill 
restricting the immigration of all such 
persons, of whatever nationality, and 
leaving the decisiof€ in such restric- 
tion to the officials at the head of the 
federal bureau of immigration. 
President Obregon, in explanation of 
his motives in presenting the bill, 
Says that all the work available in 
Mexico is needed by the natives of 
Mexico, and by those who, in periods 
of revolutionary trouples, fled to other 
countries and are now returning to 
their homes. “The government,” said 
the president, “is spending hundreds 
of thousands of pesos in repatriating 


these fugitives from conditions over 


which they had no control and of 
which they were not the cause. It 
is necessary for them to have work 
that they may live and not become 
burdens on the community when they 
have been returned to their former 
homes in Mexico. If foreign labor is 
allowed to come into this country 
freely, it will consume at least a part 
of the employment which otherwise 
would be taken by natives, and we, 
as loyal Mexicans, cannot allow this 
to come about. 

“There is no desire on the part of 
the Mexican Government to bar out 
the responsible citizens of other coun- 
tries, or to limit the friendly relations 


intelligence, and that the United States 
has had too few business ambassadors ' 
to the Orient representing the finest | 


into the new economic statesmanship | 


| 


in regard to immigration and emigra- 
tion which we now maintain with all 
of these other nations, but it is only 
reasonable and just, in view of the 
present conditions of labor and em- 
ployment within our own borders, 
that we provide work for our own peo- 
ple before we offer it to nationals of 
other countries 


MOSCOW AFFILIATION REJECTED 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Bastern News Office 

LINDEN, New Jersey—A resolution 
advocating , affiliation with the Com- 
munist International, without reserva- 
tions, was emphatically rejected by 
the New Jersey Socialist convention 
here. A resolution indorsing the 
Workers Internationa! Industrial Un- 
ion was rejected on the ground that it 
would seem to slight other industrial 
unions. One delegate said that in- 
dustrial unionism was growing out 
of craft unionism, and that its growth 
could not be forced by organizing 
unions to smash those now in exis- 


tence. 


BUILDING TRADES INQUIRY 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Eastern News Office 

NEW YORK, New York—The build- 
ing trades department of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor has notified 
the Central Trades and Labor Coun- 
cil that it has no right to carry on 
the proposed investigation of the or- 
ganization and composition of the 
Building Trades Council of New York, 
of which Robert P. Brindell was the 
head, as the right to make such an 
investigation is vested in the depart- 


ment itself. 


=_E 
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Perfection in Dress 


There are certain little de- 
tails about a shoe-fitting that 
make for perfection in foot at- 


tire. It is the difference be- 
tween getting that really good 
fit and style effect every 
woman admires, and only half 
getting it. 


Effective Ankle Display 


Trim beauty with a new treat- 
ment of lines. A style that has 
met with favor among women 
who prefer simple lines with 
some smartness of decoration. 
Snug-fitting and delightful for 
street wear. 
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It one pays no compliments to their 
looks it may at least be said that these 
soldiers are a certain testimonial to 
their preceptors, for they have a good 
march and bearing and are good at 
their drills. And all along from the 
Darracks and down the street of Mo- 
hammad Ben el Arbi Torres, and most 


especially past the Hotel Alfonso 
Trece, which is adjacent to the zoco, 
the eight buglers who are at the head 
of the col blow with a marvelous 
power. One hears no such bugling 
done in Spain. Is it due to all those 
quickening influences in this new-old 
land, or does our Spanish. butler in 

full activity so early every dey take 


blasting by the bugles is here intensi- 
fied, and it seems their stretched skins 
must crack. It matters nothing to the 
butzlers and the drummers that in his 
bed in the hotel there still reclines a 
governmental dignity, really a minis- 
terial ‘magnate, just come for some in- 
vestigation from Madrid, or a foreign 
jleritic who, for all they know, might 
be prejudiced by such procedure, and 
other persons of a varying account. 
Blast and rattle, and rattle and bang; 
these are Berenguer’s men. Out of 
bed comes Tetuan, all the lot of it. Not 
a man is left between the sheets. In 
half an hour, when Madrid is still in 
full slumber, London scarcely astir, 
and New York little farther than the 
lacing of its boots, Tetuan is intensely 
alive. 


And at the hour complete the 
soldiere have done their drilling on 
the soco, and, as they march away, 
three — week, the country Moors 

streaming over the hills 


than any oth 
the brewers’ bill, not 
brilliant and moving 
| House but by persist- 
1 The speakers at Cen- 
included Mrs. Lloyd George, 
the Cardinal Archbishop of Westmin- 
ster, the of Croydon, and five 


because the brewers expected to get 
their bill through, and then did not 
dare to press it to a division. The 
@rink question, she said, would not 
be settled by any government, it 
‘would have to be taken in hand by 
the people. The trade had taken 


fright because the nation was taking 


more and more interest in the subject. 
Poli * ] E Ji a 
Having quoted an utterance of Mr. 
Lloyd George about drink establish- 
ing political supremacy in England, 
Lady Astor added: My word to the 
Prime Minister is, that if he shuns 
this question he will bring humilia- 
tion and disaster to his party. ... 
We have got to attack this problem 
by education, by persuasion, by 
prayer. We must show people that 
we don’t want to make them misera- 
ble, but happier. A man who will not 
give up liquor for his own sake may 
do it for his children. The churches 
have not done their duty in this mat- 
ter. The women’s vote is needed 
here. The brewers are organizing 
against women, e. g., they are subtly 
trying to get rid of women police, 
because they know they may fool the 


men about drink, but they can't fool 


the women, for they know only too 
well what it means. We should take 
a hint from America.” 

A prominent American business 
man, Lady Astor said, had told her 
that he worked and voted against 
prohibition, but now, if he wished 
harm to England he would encourage 
it to go on drinking. The British 
people ought to know the enormous 
Benefits prohibition had brought 
America and not believe the extraor- 
dinary stories about it printed in cer- 
tain papers. She advised them not to 
force prohibition, but to proceed step 
by step, as the United States did, until 
the people were ready for total pro- 
hibition. 

Women’s Representative 

Lady Astor had concluded her 
House of Commons speech by quoting 
Galatians vi, 2, and in the Central 
Hall, before sitting down, she read 
from a pocket Bible, amid a tense 
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The Bishop of Croydon very effect- 
ively quoted certain of Mr. Lioyd 


go back to pre-war conditions in the 


matter of liquor-selling would be little 


short of a national catastrophe. Yet 


| Britain was slipping back to those 


conditions; one restriction after an- 
other was being relaxed or removed. 
He deplored the governmént’s appar- 
ent hesitancy and timidity. 

When Mr. Raffan recalled the gov- 
ernment’s reiterated but broken prom- 
ises to give effect in legislation to the 
experience gained through liquor con- 
trol.during and since the war, there 
were cries of “Shame! shame!” “Turn 
them out!” The government pleaded 
that there was no time in the present 
session: how could parliamentary 
time be better ütilised than in stem- 
ming the tide of this great evil which 
ruined homes and impaired national 
efficiency in this hour of crisis? Tem- 
perance reformers were twitted with 
disagreement, but all the great anti- 
drink organizations throughout the 
country were united on the following 
program: 

(1) Local option for England and 
Wales; (2) maintenance of the most 
beneficial of the Liquor Control 
Board’s regulations, particularly those 
relating to hours of sale; (3) that all 
such regulations shall continue to ap- 
ply also to clubs; (4) no sale of in- 
toxicating liquors to persons under 
18 years of age. Those four points 
constituted the united temperance 
platform. He moved a resolution de- 
manding as a minimum that the bill 
announced in the King’s speech at the 
‘opening of Parliament shall be intro- 
duced and include these provisions. 
The resolution was carried with great 
enthusiasm, the few hands held up 
against it only serving to emphasize 
the practical unanimity of the meeting. 


METHODISTS OPPOSE 
LIQUOR IN VICTORIA 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Canadian News Office 


VICTORIA, British Columbia — An 
atraignment of the policy being de- 
vised for the government control and 
sale of liquor in this Province was 
made by J. N. Harvey, president of 
the Lay Association of the British 
Columbia Methodist Conference during 
its sessions here. : 

“Some months ago,” said Mr. Har- 
vey, “the people of this Prevince by 
a large majority placed themselves in 
the hands of the government, turning 
down the so-called Prohibition Act, 
because of its non-enforcement, and 
asking the government to bring in a 
moderation act. Instead of the gov- 
ernment carrying out what we believe 
was the intention of the people, as 
expressed at the polls, they have 
brought in a bill which places the 
entire population of British Columbia 
in the liquor business for gain. Recent 
interviews with the newly appointed 


commission would indicate it is its. 
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‘Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
ST, Hungary — The unex- 


pected return of Charles of Hapsburg 


a little while back came with as great 
a surprise to the Hungarian. people 
as it did to the foreign people, for it 
can really only be considered as a 
boyish escapade. The Hungarian peo- 
pie did not even dream of such a near 
attempt to restoration because the 
statute of 1920 relating to the constitu- 
tional solution of the king question 
handed over arrangement of this 
problem to the sovereign rights and 
the special task of the National As- 
sembly. : 

There are, however, certain circles 
in Hungary who even now during the 
interregnum are still dreaming of a 
Hapsburg king. Three such power- 
fully interested circles—the Roman 
Catholic heirarchy and higher clergy, 
who idolize: the historical support of 
Roman Catholicism in the Hapsburgs; 
the aristocratic, who are bound to 
the family of the dynasty by the ties 
of gratitude and loyalty by inheri- 
tance; and also the circles of the 
higher officers who honor in this 
militarily inclined dynasty the deposit 
of all great military traditions. Finally 
there exists a narrower and dis- 
tinguished group who, taking their 
stand on the ground of continuity of 
right, regard the dethroning as a 
revolutionary movement and as such 
refute it merely out of pure esteem for 
their law. 


Great Bulk Indifferent 

These circles keep the queation of 
the restoration of the monarch ever on 
the surface, and very often with most 
provoking impatience. The great 
bulk of the Hungarian people, how- 
ever, including the middle and intel- 
ligent classes, are so indifferent to 
the fate of the dynasty that they al- 
most enjoy the standstill which has 
taken place in the Hapsburg rule, 
which is a feature of national inde- 
pendence which they have acquired 
through the tragedy of the Treaty of 
Trianon. 

On the collapse of the monarchy in 
1918, Hungary generally gave way to 
despair like a gigantic Niobe, It de- 
piored its thousand-year old country 
then torn in pieces, the lopping off of 
its great boughs and the destruction 
of its rich foliage on the tree of cul- 
ture, the cutting off of millions of its 
sons who were united to other coun- 
tries and placed under foreign sway. 
Thus there spread over the nation the 
hoplessness and despair of almost 
complete national ruin. : 


A Magyar Joy 

There penetrated in time, however, 
a small ray of ease. The people them- 
selves spoke nothing about this; they 
did not analyze it; they did not go 
into details about it, but each carried 
it within himself as a mournful! satis- 
faction, as a tragical hope. This sol- 
itary and timid Magyar joy was the 
devastation of Austria dnd the fall of 
the Hapsburg dynasty. The Hungar- 
ian people 8gw the fulfilment of the 
prophecy of Petéfy, the Hungarian 
poet, who wrote in 1848: 


“As Jerusalem was devastated stone 
after stone 

So then too Austria will be devas- 
tated. : 

Thy emperors will be fugitives.” 


What, it may be asked, is the cause 
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Germans in language, in feeling, 


888 
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arn the beautiful Hungarian 

did not live in' Hungary, 

seek out any. connection 
with Hungarian. culture, and not only. 
did they not seek, but three Haps- 
burg rulers—Rudolf, Maria Theresa, 

Joseph—directed their utmost 
aims of rule toward the complete Ger- 
manization of the country. Though 
they were themselves crowned as rul- 
ers of Hungary—with one exception 
Joseph II—still they did not carry 
into effect the legal consequences of 
coronation, and in fact they reigned 
over Hungary not according to her 
own prescribed constitution, as an in- 
dependent state, but as a po of 
Austria degraded to the rank of a 
province. 

This was the intention and leading 
policy of the 400+year reign of the 
Hapsburg family, from whose rigid- 
ness, only through the constant na- 
tional reaction, they relaxed more or 
less, but the joined-monarchy policy 
with Vienna as its center they would 
never really give up. Therefore, the 
history of the last 400 years of the 
Hungarians is properly the story of 
the unfolded bitter national self-de- 
fense against the stubborn idiosyn- 
crasy of the Hapsburgs, at one time 
attacked by force of arms, and at 
another time opposed by obstinate 
passive resistance. 


HIGH PRICES STILL 
PREVAIL IN POLAND 


By special correspondent of The Christian 
oF Science Monitor 


WARSAW, Poland— Although the 
peace treaty between Russia ‘and 
Poland has been concluded, the hoped- 
for improvement in economic condi- 
tions has not yet taken place. The 
dearness of articles of first necessity 
still continues. This is owing, not 
only to the scarcity of flour in the 
first instance and other raw materials 
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in the Upper Silesian question. Also 
there is no doubt that.a satisfactory 
agreement regarding the relations be- 
tween Lithuania and Poland would 
react favorably on economical condi- 
tions, 

The early summer months before 
the new harvest are the mos trying in 
a country so largely agricultural as is 
Poland. A slight improvement has 
been marked on the exchange, the 


i Polish mark showing an upward tend- 


ency. If the Upper Silesian question 
is decided favorably for Poland, and 
there are strong reasons for suppos- 
ing that such will be the case, the 
Polish currency will of course con- 
tinue to rise and then the much de- 
sired fall in prices would necessarily 
follow. ‘ 


ORIENTAL PROBLEM 
IN BRITISH COLUMBIA 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Canadian News Office. 


VICTORIA, British Columbia—The 
farmers of British Columbia are urg- 
ing that some one who is conversant 
with what they describe as the orien- 
tal menace in this Province should 
attend the Imperial Conference in 
London, so that their case may be laid 
before that body before any decision 
is reached about a renewal of the 
Anglo-Japanese Alliance. The secre- 
tary of the advisory board of the 
British Columbia Farmers Institutes 
has written to Dr. S. F. Tolmie, fed- 
eral Minister of Agriculture, stating 
their case and urging him to appear 
in person before the Imperial Confer- 
ence. Strong protest has been lodged 
against oriental competition in agri- 
culture in the Province. \ 
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[marks a pound, while wheat bread 


generally, but because of the low cur- 
rency which makes the buying of food- 
stuffs from abroad almost impossible. | 

The rations of controlled bread are | 
nominally three pounds (Polish) a | 
head for 10 days, but in actual fact | 
even this small dole is not always 
obtained. Uncontrolled bread costs | 
for the very coarsest rye at least 40 


ROOMS 
COMPLETELY 
FURNISHED 


$575 


And you may make your selection 
from a large variety of styles 
William and Mary, Louis XVI. 
Queen Anne—oak, walnut and 
tuahogany. Quality guaranteed. 
Extended payments if desired. 


varies from 55 to 60 marks a pound. 
Bréad is the dearest article of food, 
but other ones do not remain far 
behind. Only eggs have slightly 
fallen in price. 

Warsaw is the worst off; in the 
smaller towns and especially in the 
country matters are distinctly better. 
The ministry for food has lately insti- 
tuted new measures and regulations 
which only add to the difficulties of HOUSE FURNISHING CO. 
the harassed housekeeper. For in- 118 souTH WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO 
stance, a regulation is now in force SOUTH SIDE STORE 
forbidding the sale of hams, whilst Ashland Ave. and Forty-Eighth st. 
the sale of sausages is allowed. No- SOUTH CHICAGO STORE 
body understands the reason or logic 9198 Commercial Ave. 
of this prohibition. NORTHWEST SIDE STORE 

It is understood that the Minister 2023 Milwaukee Ave. 
for Food has put forward a suggestion 
that the corn trade should be freed 
from control. Many think that this 
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of the Hungarian antipathy toward the 


would bring * down as the com- 
petition thence Arising would force 
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intention to secure every dollar possi- 
ble out of the sale of intoxicating 
liquors, and in its desire for revenue 
it has decided to open liquor stores 
in quarters of the cities set aside for 
those who come to this recognized 
Christian country from so-called pa- 
gan lands and where no bars were 
permitted under the old license sys- 
tem.” 3 


silence, Galatians v, 19-23. When she 
resumed her seat the applause was 
so prolohged that she had to rise 
and bow. Her advocacy is so effective 
because, as P. Wilson Raffan re- 
marked, she speuks for wives and 
mothers who cannot speak for them- 
selves. And the same is true of Mrs. 
Lloyd George, who delivered a brief, 
impressive speech and departed be- 
fore Lady Astor’s arrival. In view 


from their huts far away-—often on the 
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ABBEY THEATER KEPT 
OUT OF DIFFICULTIES 
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DUBLIN, Ireland— The many lovers 
of the Abbey Theater, Dublin, were 
seriously apprehensive of late that 

1 its brave struggles it has 
to carry on since its inception 
it would at last have to suc- 

˖ Up to the enforce- 


of 
ago, the 
but. during the 
lost over £1000 and the announcement 


was reluctantly made by the manage- 


of the fact that the main object of 
the meeting was to protest against 
the policy for which her husband, as 
Premier, was held responsible, it was 
courageous of her to keep her appoint- 
ment and utter a few sentences Whose 
implication, ed as was her 
language, was unmistakable. 

Mrs. Lloyd George said she came to 


|} show her sympathy with the temper- 


ance cause. She knew no work 80 
dificult and discouraging, drinking 
babits being so deeply rooted and 
vested interests so strongly en- 
trenched. But there was ground for 


BENGAL POLICE GRANT OPPOSED 
By special correspondent of The Christian 
Monitor 

ALLAHABAD, India — Reference 
has already been made to a large 
grant for the Bengal police, which 
was ruthlessly excised by the Legis- 
lative Council in excess of its powers. 
Subsequently expressions of regret 
were made by elected members of all 
shades of opinion, and the grant is 
once again being introduced. Despite 
this, a number of amendments have 
been tabled advocating small reduc- 
tions and two again advocate*total re- 
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Laundry Company 


CLEANERS—DYERS 
LAUNDERERS 


$535-5541 Broadway, CHICAGO 
We Specialize in Family Wash and Wet Waab 
Phone Edgewater 430 


Only the higher qualities of materials 
are used in the production of Foster 
Shoes yet prices are relatively low 


All FOSTER Shoes are made over lasts ané 
patterns of our own design apd measurements. 
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tion bills, arrested the bill-posters, 
ed raided election committee rooms with 


Iternative line to the direct 


is habitable by 
e White Aus- 


AUSTRALIAN PRIEST'S 
SPEECH DENOUNCED 


' Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its A sian News Office 

SYDNEY, New South Wales—By de- 
liberately repeating the advice of a 
Labor extremist, that starving men 
should take what they needed, Father 
M. J. O'Reilly surprised the annual 
r meeting ot the Workers Educational 

| Association, and caused bitter criti- 
cism subsequently. In view of the or- 
ganized efforts of the Roman Catholic 
Church to gain control of the Labor 
Party, the speech is looked 2 285 in 
‘some quarters as propaganda. : 
Declaring. that the present social 
constitution is unsocial, Father 
O'Reilly said that a little while ago, 
for instance, men in Sydney were 
crowding through the streets looking 
for the work they could not get. 

„It was stated then—and pounced 
upon by the capitalist press as the ad- 
ice of an extremist—that Mr. Brook- 
field said: ‘If it comes to a question 
of your starving, well, go and take it.’ 
‘Delibérately and formally on behalf of 
the religious organization to which I 
belong I would repeat that advice. 
When a man sees his wife and chil- 
dren ‘starving he has a right to get 
|food, and if in his desperation he is 
compelled to take it without sanction 
of law, then the government of the 
day is bound to pay for it. To tell 
a mam that he is bound to starve in 
the midst of abundance is a travesty 
upon the government. 

“IT feel I have to say, that the pres- 
ent capitalistic constitution of society 
has to be sent by the board. Should 
the time come when decent living can- 
not be guaranteed to the worker then 
it were better that the whole social 
fabric should perish rather than con- 
tinue to be supported by iniquities 
repugnant to every concept of human 
liberty. There is no such thing as 
absolute ownership, and it is upon the 
| principle of there being only steward- 
ship that the big estates of New South 
| Wales chould be broken up.” 

Among the replies made to Father 


la- O’Reilly was one by J. A. Murdoch, 


president of the Master Retailers As- 
sociation, who said: 

“One does not ~equire a vivid imag- 
ination to picture the state of society 
if wholesale stealing is to be the means 
by which we are to solve our problems 
of unemployment. Presumably those 
in need would take from their neigh- 
bor or anyone else, and that, com- 
bined with a general destruction of 
the present social system, is urged as 
the road to prosperity, contentment 
and the uplifting of society. . . . Such 
advice to the community must have a 
disastrous ~ffect on the moral outlook 
of the people.” 

Mr. Murdoch pointed to the grim ex- 
ample of Russia, and to Mr. Lenine's 


‘France is such that responsible min- 


The other is that Joseph Caillaux is 
condemned by the sentence of the 
High Court to take no part in politics. 
He is stripped of his civil rights, and 
may not even reside at Paris for a 
period of 10 years. 8 
It is extremely improbable that 
there will ever be a demand for the 


respondent of The Christian Science 
Monitor in no way indorses certain 
opinions that have been expressed by 
all kinds of people on the Left—in- 
cluding even the Communists—re- 
specting the financial ability of this 
discredited politician. It is, however, 
‘a fact of some interest that Mr. Call- 
laux begius actively to propagate his 
ideas and has started a series of arti- 
cles in one of the most important 
weekly papers, the “Progrés Civique.” 
An Economic Survey 

He professes that in no sense has be 
political ambitions or is playing a 
political game. He surveys the eco- 
nomic field’ in a purely objective 
manner. a 

He remärks that in the days of the 
Consulate the total debt of civilized 
states was not greater than 15,000, 
000,000 francs. At the time of the 
Congress of Vienna the debt had 
mounted to 35,000,000,000. At the 
Crimean War it was raised to 41,000,- 
000,000. In 1875 it had reached 110,- 
000,000,000. In 1914 it stood at 
220,000,000 ,000. 

Thus during the period of 1875 to 
1914 the debt of the world had, in ap- 
pearance at least, doubled. But this 
appearance is not the reality. During 
that space of time the industrial in- 
terests of the states had been, if not 
created, at any rate developed enor- 
mously. It is necessary to distinguish 
between those loans which were ap- 
plied to the extension of State enter- 
prise and those loans which were 
merely ¢onsumed and were unpro- 
ductive. 

Mr. Caillaux draws a distinction be- 
tween what he calls dead-weight 
debts” cnd those which are repre- 
sented by realizable assets. It is 
hardly fair to count those debts which 
correspond to capital of a private 
company, which are compensated by 
industrial revenues. 

In France the dead-weight debt be- 
fore the war amounted to 27,000,000,- 
000 francs. This meant that 800,000,- 
000 to 900,000,000 had to be furnished 
by France each year for the service of 
this debt. England had only about 
half this burden, while the burden of 
the United States and of Germany was 
insignificant. 


Present World Debt 


There was, in short, an effective 
equality, for the public debts were not 
so heavy as to produce serious dis- 
abilities for a~ country. There was 
financial equilibrium. But in 1921 the 
world debt has grown to 1,500,000,- 
000,000 and it is unequally distributed. 
In a few years 1,300,000,000,000 francs 
have been added to the dead-weight 


equilibrium. : 75 aa 
, Cafilaux is to continue his 8 10 

‘ an 74 
another example of the tendency to 
make a whippi 5 
whenever a. world-making upheaval) 


isters have expressed grave anxiety. + 


services of Mr. Caillaux, and the cor- 


been richly endowed in many ways. 


mans and the Magyars, have found the 


rvails in the matter of religious di- 


* 


| world economic conditions 
promises to suggest practical solu- 


TYECHS TO STEER 
‘CLEAR OF SHALLOWS 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
PRAGUE, Tzecho-Slovakſa— The po- 

litical troubles from which the Aus- | 

trian empire suffered for decades and 


‘which eventually brought about its |. 


downfall seem to have descended upon 
the new states which rose from its 
ruins. Even if matters in Tzecho- 
Slovakia do not go to such extremes 


' LONDON, . } 
tions that have been made in various 
countries against the Jewish race 
since the war, to the effect that there 


as in Hungary there is enough, more 
than enough, to cause serious trouble | 
and apprehension, and so far the pow- | 
ers that be have not succeeded in find- 
ing the much-needed solution. 
The task of governing (in the right 


sense of the word) the heterogeneous 
and conflicting elements within its 
border has proved -beyond the power 
of the new state which, otherwise, has 


The Tzechs, who to begin with thought 
they could and tried to get the upper 
hand of—not to say coerce—the Ger- 


task a fairly hopeless one, and Parlia- 
ment seems quite unable to supply the 
solution. of this very intricate and 
complicated problem. 

Parliamentarism having faiied, a 
“business government” has had the 
unenviable task conferred upon it of 
taking over the reins, but there is a 
lack of stability and the President 
does not view a general election, which 
might anyhow help to clear the situa- 
tion, with any favor. Nor is a general 
election under the present condition 
of affairs very tempting, inasmuch as 
the extreme elements would be likely 
to strengthen their position and come 
more to the front. The moderates 
within the German section, who have 
hitherto, acted in a thoroughly loyal 
manner, would no doubt be hard 
pressed by their Left wing, and the 
same would be sure to happen within 
the Social Democrats. 

There are disintegrating forces at 
work in portions of the new state and 
endeavors in the direction of auton- 
omy are noticeable both in Moravia 
and amongst the German portion of 
the people—endeavors which the goy- 
ernment naturally must view with ap- 
prehension. Another difficulty pre- 


vergencies, inasmuch as the govern- 
ment strives to secure a certain in- 
dependence from Rome, which policy 
is strongly opposed by the Roman 
Catholic portions of the population. 
It will not be an easy matter to 
weld all these different nationalities 
into the semblance of one nation, yet 
this seems the only rational course, 
for makeshifts will not work in the 
long run and a system of oppressors 
and oppressed should be out of the 
question. The disturbed conditions in 
the surrounding countries are bound 
to enhance the difficulties of the 
Tzecho-Slovak Government, which in 
the meantime is trying to steer clear 
of the many shallows which threaten 


| minutes, or protocols, of an alleged 


is an outline of policy said to be 


conquering Jew” 


the safe navigation of the ship of the 
new state. 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
land — The accusa- 


is a Jewish conspiracy afoot’ to domi- 


nate the world, as recently put for- 
2 in Henry Ford's newspaper, 


Dearborn Independent, are 


boy of the Jew 


occurs to churn up public sentiment 
and thought. So says Mr. Israel Zang- 
will, the famous Jewish author, in 
conversation with a representative of 
The Christian Science Monitor on the 
subject of anti-Semitic publications. 

A summary of his views was cabled 
to this paper recently. 

According to Mr. Zangwill. Mr. 
Ford’s statements are a version of 
those that have previously been made 
in British. newspapers of a certain 
color and tendency and sre based in 
the last resort upon two notorious 
publications, “Jewry Ueber Alles” 
and “The Jewish Peril.” The latter 
work, originally published in Russia 
in 1905 by Prof. Sergyei Nilus, pro- 
fesses to set forth the proceedings, 


Sanhedrin, or meeting of the Learned 
Elders of Zion at Basel in 1897, and 


aimed at the conquering ot the world 
by the Jew, not necessarily by mili- 
tary means, but by other more subtle 
and less open methods. ee 


No Sanhedrin . 


Mr. Zangwill was present at the 
Zionist Congress at Basel in 1897 and 
denies that to his knowledge anything 
was discussed with the secrecy that is 
alleged. He denies that there was a 
Sanhedrin, or a body whose proceed- 
ings and discussions the protocols of 
the Jewish peril are stated to repre- 
sent. On the contrary, he states, the 


congress was purely open in charac-/|- 


ter and its object, though admittedly 
one of propaganda, was connected with 
a legitimate cause, the achievement 
of a national home for the Jewish race 
where the persecuted Jewish elements 
in various countries could join to- 
gether, enjoy political rights and live 
in the freedom and security that up 
to that time was denied to many of 
them. 

Mr. Zangwill criticizes the book pub- 
lished by Professor Nilus, which, he 
maintains. asks the world tp believe 
statements made on the foundation 
of certain proofs which are said to be 
so secret that they cannot be produced. 
The Jews take up the position that 
there are no such secret documents 
as are alleged, and it is for the anti- 
Semitic critics to produce sueh docu- 
ments’ if they exist, says Mr. Zang- 
will. Moreover, the text of the took 
varies with the language in which it 
is printed, showing its dishonest pur- 
pose. In the English version there 
is no indictment of England for draw- 
ing upon Jewish support in hep so- 
called empire schemes, such as the 
acquisition of Palestine. In the Ger- 
man version of “the legend of the 
as given in The 
Dearborn Independent, the reference 
to English is not omitted, and in that 
respect, in Mr. Zangwill’s opinion, The 
Dearborn Independent has served a 
useful purpose, in showing up the dis- 
crepancy. 


Small Advantages 


As an indication of how little there 
is in the contention of an English- 
Jewish policy of natural aggrandize- 
ment in Palestine, Mr. Zangwill points 
to the smaliness of the advantage 


the apparent object, of seizing all 


‘his most recent book, “The Voice’ of 


latter work he aims at portraying the | 


papers concerning the candidates. The 
press and press correspondents have 
been subjected to a strict censorship 
in the martial law areas, and a gather- 
ing of six peopie constitutes an un- 
lawful assembly. 
While Dail Eireann decided to take 
part in the popular elections because 
it desired that the will of the people 
should once more be demonstrated, it 
is of opinion that elections to the 
Senate would serve no useful purpose, 
and would be contrary to democratic 
views, inasmuch as the Senate would 
be mostly a nominated body neither 
| expressing the public will nor indieat- 
ing public opinion. 
N Tt bes therefore issued a direction 
to county councils and other public 
bodies in the south to “take no part 
in the partial election proposed for 
the Senate of the so-called Parliament 


don by Jewish financiers. He has, 
however, dealt with. this’ subject in 


Jerusalem,” and also a play “The 
Cockpit,” which he is at. present at- 
tempting to have produced: In the 


Jewish financial magnate of which so 
much id written and speken. His 
picture will be different from the 
popular conception of this figure and 
will express his ideas of the magni- 


tud 8 ” of Southern Ireland.” 
Living ‘all e e, OS the |’ Ireland’. veteran politician, Lord 


the press urginz 
aut SOW ] Dunraven, wrote to 

cwoudertens . concentration on fiscal autonomy, 
government whose web radiates bointing out that the various ar 
thence,” and he points out that there and groups for promoting peace a 


are a vast number of non-Jewish fin- ***°° „ er 2 A 

4 9 : onnell a e 
anciers who have achieved positions e. e, N in Dublin last 
of international importance, without August, and adopted, namely, that 
their race being credited with the 


be “full national self- 
desire to dominate the whole world. there should be 


government within the sage a 
5 dministrative scal an 

MISSISSIPPI ELECTS A WOMAN |CO™mPiClO ine 

Special to The Christian Science Monitor 


financial independence.” 

Lord Dunraven is of opinion the 

JACKSON, Mississ!fpi — Miss V. the question of whether Ireland should 

Josephine Fitts of Natchez enjoys the be a kingdom or a dominion, or 

distinction of being the first woman; whether the Constitution should be 

ever elected to office by vote of the molded on the lines of the Australian 

people of the State of Mississippi. In] Commonwealth, Canada, or South 
a special election for superintendent 
of education in Adams County, Miss 


Africa. are matters for subsequent 
discussion, and that agreement upon 

Fitts defeated four men, leading her 

foremost 6pponenht by 412 votes. 


the financial question is “the basis for 
a permanent settlement.” 


——— 


CHICAGO 


announce to begin Tuesday 
morning at 8:30, five periodical 
selling events of major impor- 
_ tance: 


9st semi-annual 
silk remnant sale 


Quarter million yards of plain and 
novelty, imported and domestic silks 
and satins—including $200,000 pur- 
chase of manufacturers’ and importers’ 
surplus stocks—at savings that range 


to half. 


June sale of ribbons 


Thousands of yards of moire, satin 


and dresden ribbons in a wide choice 


recognition that the dictatorship of 
the proletariat bad proved a disastrous 
failure. The unemployment in Syd- 
ney was due largely to the cessation 
of government public works, not to 
private enterprise, : 


PROGRAM FOR ROSE 
SHOW AT PORTLAND 


of newest shades and in widths up to 
9% inches, at savings that average 


40%. 


debt of the world. These billions have 
been utilized to destroy, or have been 
spent in consumption. 

In his opinion the consequence has 
never been clearly stated. That con- 
sequence is that the nations have to 
produce tremendously, merely for the 
service of their debt, and that the in- 
dustry of certain countries (and 
notably France) is crushed under this 


htroversy in regard to the 82 vac ) 
ndered a bitter spirit 
the adherents of the 
ing criticism. Here- 
ul and picturesque 
Plains at the foot 


June sale of 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Pacific Coast News Office 

PORTLAND, Oregon— The annual 
rose festival, which will be given 
here June 8, 9 and 10, is expected to 
bring many visitors to Portland. The 
park blocks of the city are already 
being turned into bowers of beauty, 
where will be exhibited the city’s 
choicest blooms. The floral parade, 
with .many automobiles bedecked 
‘wth roses and flowers, is expected to 
be the largest ever held in this ‘city. 
More than $3000 in cash prizes will be 
awarded the prize winning floats. A 
prize of $500 will be given for the 
most artistic entry. : 


immense loan. 

French production, in short, will be 
charged annually with a levy of 
12,000,000,000 to 15,000,000,000 francs 
to meet the demands of this additional 
debt of 300,000,000,000 whfle neighbor- 
ing states only ask their citizens a 
few hundred millions for the service 
of these dead-weight debts. Thus 
France and in a lesser degree England 
have a terrible handicap in their com- 
}petition with more fortunate countries. 


Situation Unfair 


On the same continent, merely sep- 
arated by a river or a chain of moun- 
tains, by a frontier which is often 
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E.. J. Lehman 


Our Greatest Sale of Underwear 


biggest achievements 
of Sexton 
The sults det d ate ta slees 34 


— * 


| 
| One of the 
Tessah Brocaded Silk 


Cloth Un 


**4-* 


non 


Union 


t 


———— 


State, Adams and Dearborn 


to 46, extra sizes 48 and 50, include: 


Union Suite 
Sr its 
jon 


Suits 
Suits 


of this institution is this great sale 
girls. 


Voalue- giving is their keynote. A value-giving 
whose full measure is understood only when the 
merchandise itself is actually seen—its high quality 
and low pricing carefully noted. Included are the 
June Sale of Petticoats 
June Sale of Aprons and Ribbons 
June Sale of Hand Bags 
June Sale of Silverware 
And Great Clearance Sales of 
Women’s, Misses’ and Girls’ Apparel 


ait 


CARSON PIRIE SCOTT 
AND COMPANY 


CHICAGO 


nee eee eevee 
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nc 
l. Ce, Shoe Stores 


Men's and Women’s W alk-Over Shoes 
| 105 S. STATE STREET 


sterling silver 


Collections comprise salad spoons, 
berry spoons, cream ladles, meat 
forks, butter dishes, candle-sticks, 
bread trays, vases, etc.; prices 65c 


and up—about 1-3 less than 19203 
prices. * 


6 
* 


e sale of 
White low shoes 


Walking ox fords, oxfords with Louis 
heel, white nubuck - low shoes, sailor 
ribbon ties, sports oxfords, etc.—ideal 
for outing and summer wear. 


June sale of rugs, 
carpets, draperies, 
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PP es 5 4 ults j 8 * . 
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china, artwares 


cem pat with the South |} e ts for : 2 ii WON Men's Shoes Exclusively 
n ‘tn k ‘ : , . | , , . 
= Women's Shoes Exclusively 
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Sunday for 


da; manufacturing pur- 
that it expresses its j ent 
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the people: 
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as in all other matters, to maintain 


the sanctity of the Lord's Day.“ 


UNSKILLED RAILWAY. 


LABOR WAGE REDUCED 


ia 
22527 


cise 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its ston News Office 


WASHINGTON. District of Colum- 
bia—Wages of unskilled railway em- 
ployees will be reduced from 10 to 15 
per cent, to be made effective as of 
July 1, by order of the Railway Labor 
Board. : 


Tue award will be protested by rail- 
way operators as entirely inadequate, 
it was learned here last night. They 
will demand that the wages of both 
skilled and unskilled railway em- 


| ployees be reduced at least 25 per 


cent. 


The ‘action of the Railroad Labor 
Board in determining the 


| reduction 
is based on statistics prepared under 
government supervision showing that 
the cost of living has been reduced ap- 
proximately 18 per cent within the 
past year. The statistics show, how- 
ever, that the cost of living has not 


come down to a level that will permit 


a greater wage reduction that 15 per 
cent. a 

The board has not yet closed its 
hearings in connection with the de- 


mand of the railroads to cut the wages 


of skilled workers, but it is believed 
that it will permit a reduction on the 
same scale as unskilled labor. 


PARCEL POST ! 
TO INDO-CHIMA 


Spectal to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Pacific Coast News Office 


SAN FRANCISCO, California — 
Business between Indo-China and the 
United States will be greatly facili- 
tated by a direct parcel postal ex- 
change, which goes into effect on 


Wednesday. Gaston Giraud, commer- 
cial attache for French-Indo-China, 
stationed at San Francisco, has suc- 
ceeded in obtaining this provision for 
his country. 

Parcel post packages marked via 


[San Francisco must be prepaid in full 


are shown 
| been issued to officers of the public 


by postage stamps affixed thereon at 
the rate of 12 cents for each pound or 
fraction thereof. Unregistered pack- 
ages up to 11 pounds are included. 
Annam, Cambodia, Cochin-China, 
Laos and Tonkin are opened to parcel 
post exchange by the new regulation. 


HOUSING MEASURE IN INDIA 
By special nt of The Christian 
Science Monitor 

, „ India — The new 
Viceroy -has begn paying a private 
visit to the Punjab and will go to 
Simla. The council? of state and the 

assembly dt Delhi are not 

at the moment in session, but none 
the less the Administration of India 
| steadily. Indications as to 
what miny be expected in the future 
by instructions that have 


works department to construct t 
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WESTERN | HORIZON 


Drawn for The Christian Science Monitor 


+ The June evening sky for the Northern Hemisphere 
ö i 
The map is plotted for about the latitude of New York City, but will answer for localities much farther north 


convenient use, hold the map with 


or south. When held face downward, directly overhead, with the “Southern Horizon“ toward the south, it shows the 
constellations as they will appear June 7 at 11 p. m., June 22 at 10 p. m., July 7 at 9 a. m., and July 22 


in local mean time. For “summer time” add one hour. 
e part of the boundary down corresponding to the, direction one faces. 


at 8 p. m. 


The boundary represents the horizon, the center zenith. For 


The 


lower portion of the map thus held shows the stars in that part of the sky according to their relative heights 


above the horizon. 


form a picture. The spots, when pho- 
tographed by certain rays, look like 
cyclones in the solar envelope. The 
“red flames” or prominences seen at 
the time of an eclipse, or depicted at 
other times by means of the spectro- 
heliograph, show mighty upheavals 
from the edge of the sun. Unimag- 
inable eruptions hurl masses of lumi- 
nous material to enormous heights. 
Strong forces act so that instances are 
recorded where a prominence, a body 
400,000 miles long, has been driven 
upward by successive impulses at a 
tremendous. velocity until it breaks 
away as a cloud, rising 500,000 miles 
above the’ surface of the sun. Under 
so great and powerful ejecting forces 
the cloud of material must fly off into 
space beyond the ‘restraining influence 
of the sun's gravitation. 

Professor Lindeman of Oxford 
thinks that the material thus shot out 
from the sun travels with a speed of 
about 500 miles a second, and two 
days later may strike our atmosphere, 
if the earth happens to be in the 
line of bombardment. The particles 
ejected from the sun are electrified, 
and on entering the earth’s atmos- 
phere give up their charges at certain 
depths to produce the aurora which 
we see, and at the same time cause a 
magnetic storm. It is too long a story 
to describe Professor Lindeman's 
theory, showing just how this effect is 
supposed to be brought about, but it 
is an impressive thought, that the 
aurora and the disturbance to the 
telegraph are simply the results of a 
shot made two days previously from 
what corresponds to a long-range gun 
stationed in the sun at or near a 
sunspot. 

Winnecke’s comet comes to its near- 
est approach to the syn about June 
13. The earth will cross the orbit of 
the comet about two weeks later, and 
then we may be on the watch for a 
shower of meteors. These meteors 
ure caused by the conflagration in the 
earth’s atmosphere of the débris fol- 
lowing in the wake of the comet. If 
the: comet had been delayed in its 
passage, we might have collided with 
the comet itself. Even if we struck 
its head, no serious results probably 
would have ensued. As to the tail of 
the comet, it consists of such atten- 
uated matter that the slight pressure 
exerted by light exceeds gravitational 


force. This is why a comet’s tail is’ 


28 
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The names of planets are underscored on the map. 


/ 


larly, he may view the eastern or the 
western tonstellations by holding the 
“Eastern Horizon” or the “Western 
Horizon” down, according as he looks 
east or west. Looking west, we will 
see the Lion about to plunge beneath 
the skyline. Upward on the ecliptic, 
that highway of the planets, we find 
bright Jupiter, the largest of the 
sun’s family of planets, followed by 
dull yellow Saturn. 


Going farther, we come to Virgo and 
the beautiful star Spica. High up 
above Leo, the kite-formed Bodtes is 
readily discerned, the intermediate 
space being adorned by Coma Bere- 
nices, of great beauty when viewed 
with a field glass. 
Crown (Corona) is suspended near the 
zenith. Turning around to see the 
eastern sky. (and turning the map 
around to correspond) we behold 
Hercules and Lyra rising above the 
other constellations. Cygnus, Sagitta, 
and Aquila in the Milky Way are at- 
tractive eonfigurations. The distinc- 
tive form Delphinus once seen is 
not easily forgotten. Now, lookng to- 
ward the south we view great G@phi- 
uchus, and lower near the horizon, 
Sagittarius, Scorpio, and portions of 
Lupus and Centaurus. In, the north, 
the circumpolar constellations are all 
visible, though in somewhat changed 
position from that occupied last 
month, due to their havik advanced 
through one-twelfth of their circuit 
about the pole. Seven first-magnitude 
stars are to be seen at the hour of 
our observation. Of these Arcturus 
requires special mention. Our readers 
will remember that last December the 
angular diameter of a star was meas- 
ured for the first time. This was for 
Betelgeuse in Orion now set. More 
recently the diameter of Arcturus also 
has been measured at the Mount Wil- 
son Observatory, by using the 20-foot 
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The Northern | 


Jupiter and Saturn are also evening 
stars and may be seen in the posi- 
tions marked on the map. Venus is 
the exceedingly bright morning star, 
rising about two hours before the 
sun. In the telescope it appears like 
the moon near the quarter. The other 
planets are either too near the sun, 
at present, or too inconspicuous for 
observation. 

On June 21 at 11:36 p. m. Greenwich 
time, the sun comes to the northern- 
most point in its apparent path in 
the sky. This is the summer solstice, 
when it is said “summer begins.” 


PUBLIC UTILITIES COMMISSION 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 


BATON ROUGE, Louisiana — The 
ordinance creating, a public service 
commission of three members to super- 
vise all public utilities in Louisiana, 
has been incorporated into the new 
constitution by the constitutional con- 
vention now in session here. The com- 
mission is to begin its work in 1925 
and is to be appointed by the man who 
is governor on January 1 of that year. 
It will replace the present railroad 
commission .which consists of three 
elective members. The new clause in 
the constitution admittedly is full of 
possibilities, and is interpreted in al- 
most as: many ways as there are dele- 
gates. It was put into the constitu- 
tion by the narrow vote of 56 to 55. 


‘| Special to The 


Im that building in 1844. 
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trom its Canadian News Office 

OTTAWA, Ontario — A new and 
tangible link has been established be 
‘tween the Mother of Parliaments and 
the Canadian federal deliberative as- 
sembly, through the recent instalia- 
tion in the Canadian Commons of an 
exact replica of the Speaker's chair, 
erected in the British House of Com- 
mons in 1844. The new chair, which 
js a replica of that designed by the 
famous architect, Augustus Pugin, and 
is a splendid specimen of the wood- 
carver’s art, is the gift to the Cana- 
dian Commons of the Empire Parlia- 
mentary Association, London branch, 
and was presented fittingly by the 
Right Honorable James W. Lowther, 
for 16 years Speaker in the British 
Commons, who has just retired from 
that honorable post. The presenta- 
tion was made in the presence of His 
Excellency, the Governor-General, of 
members of the Senate and the Com- 
mons, and of packed galleries. 

Describing the new symbol of au- 
thority and order, Mr. Lowther said: 
Now the chair, which for the moment 
is veiled by the Union Jack, is an exact 
replica of the Speaker’s chair in the 
House of Commons, which was erected 
Above the 
chair in the canopy you will observe, 
| when the flags are removed, the royal 
coat of arms. This is carved out of 
a piece of oak which, until recently, 
has formed part of the roof of West- 
.minster Hall. The roof of Westmin- 
ster Hall was erected in the time of 
Richard II, in the year 1397. I think, 
imitating the celebratéd mot of Napo- 
leon, I can say that from here five 
centuries will look down upon you. 


Significance of Gift 


“The chair,” he continued, “was de- 
signed by the well-known architect, 
Mr. Pugin, and the replica has been 
carried out by Sir Frank Baines. The 


eminent statesmen who, from time to 
time, addressed its occupant. I need 
only refer to the great names of Sir 
Robert Peel, Lord Palmerston, Lord 
John Russell, Mr. Disraeli, Mr Glad- 
stone, Mr. Asquith, Mr. Balfour, Mr. 
Lloyd George. 

“But this chair,” said Mr. Lowther, 
„is something more than a mere gift 
of friendship on the part of the Empire 
Parliamentary Association. It ac- 
knowledges, I think, in its presenta- 
tion by us and its acceptance by you, 
the great principle which has been 
accepted by Great Britain, and by all 
the dominions within the British Em- 
pire, that government of the people, 
by the people and for the people, is 
best carried out through parliamen- 
tary institutions. That is the best- 
known method by which a free people 
can govern themselves, or by which 
their aspirations or their aversions 
can be either realized or removed. 

“Finally, I would say that the 
Speaker’s chair is the symbol not 
only of parliamentary government as 
evolved by the great constitutional 
elements of the commonwealth of na- 
tions, but of authority—the authority 
of the individual selected by his col- 
ldagues to preside over them, author- 
ity to regulate debate, to maintain 
order and to insure the free expres- 
sion of all opinions. It marks, there- 
fore, not only the similarity and the 
continuity of parliamentary institu- 
tions in the New World as in the Old, 
but emphasizes the principle that 
without law, order, and authority 
there can be no true freedom. Upon 
the chair itself you will find this prin- 
ciple enshrined in the succinct axiom: 
‘Libertas in Legibus.“ 


Members’ Appreciation 

In accepting the gift, Hon. E. N. 
Rhodes, the Speaker, declared that “as 
the years roll by, new' memories, tra- 
ditions and sentiments will mingle 
with those of a far-off past, challeng- 
ing and inspiring future generations 
tg maintain those cherished institu- 
tions which through- the centuries 
have been inseparably associated with 
this ancient seat of authority.” 

“We value this- Speaker’s chair,” 
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As the Twig is Bent 
: so grows the tree. It is just that 


fundamental law of human nature 
that we recognize in making shoes 


children. 


For example, the Coward Good 
Sense Shoe. It gives freedom to the 
toes, clasps the heel and ankle gently 
and fits the arch snugly. 
child-foot is clothed in the natural 


way to insure foot comfort. 


Thus the 


Coward Children’s Shoes, at rea- 
sonable prices, are available for boys 
and girls of all ages. 


JAMES S. COWARD 
Greenwich St., New York City 


(Near Warren St.] 


Sold 
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Nowhere Else 


‘Christian Science Monitor 


chair brings to mind the names of} 


Three thousand votes were cast. 
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democracy for which it is ou 
constantly to strive.” 3 
“We in this Parliament,” declared 
the Hon. W. L. Mackenzie King, Lib- 
eral leader, “recognize in our parlia- 
mentary institutions, fashioned as 
they are on the British model, the 
greatest guarantee of freedom which a 
people can possess. We recognize 
that in the greservation and extension | 


of the principles of. government un- 


derlying our free parliamentary in- 
stitutions lies the possibility of our 
greatest contribution to the freedom 
of mankind. Further we recognize 
that it is round the Speaker’s chair 
in the Mother of Parliaments that 
battles for political freedom have been 
waged, and in appeals to the authority 
of the chair, as the symbol of a 
people’s sovereignty, that British po- 
litical liberties have been won.” 


A Link with Empire | 

The Hon. T. A. Crerér, leader of 
the Progressives, said in part: This 
chair will grace this chamber long 
after we who are now participating 
in the activities of this House have 
passed from the stage. It will be a 


constant reminder to the generations 
who come after us of the greatness 
and the grandeur of British parlia- 
mentary institutions, and moreover it 
will be a lasting link with the Empire 
to which we are proud to belong.” 


His Excellency the Duke of Deyon- 
shire joined with those who had 
spoken in expression of grateful ap- 
preciation of the gift. “To myself as 
a former member of the British House 
of Commons,” he said, “the occasion is 
one of special interest, and that in- 
terest is enhanced by the fact that the 
presentation has been made with char- 
acteristic charm and grace by an old 
House of Commons friend and col- 
league. I am afraid I cannot believe 
that Mr. Lowther, during his long and 
distinguished career, had any par- 
ticular reason to be impressed by any 
utterances of mine. At any rate I 
can claim the satisfaction of knowing 
that, to the best of my belief, I never 
caused him any anxiety.” 

Mr. Rhodes took the chair, amid loud 
applause. 


PARADE OF WORK HORSES 


Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 


BOSTON, Massachrusetts—About a 
thousand horses took part in the an- 
nual parade of the Boston Workhorse 
Relief Association. There were 200 
entries more than last year and the 
showing was considered to have been 
the best ever made in the 19 years 
the event has been held. Gold and 
silver medals and other prizes were 
awarded to Owners and drivers. 


1 
COMMISSION FORM CHOSEN 
Special to The Christian Selene e Monitor 
MIAMI, Florida- By a majority of 
195, Miami has voted to install a com- 


mission manager form of government. 
The 


vote of the men totalled 1800, and 
showed a majority of 80 against the 
project. The women, who cast a total 
of 1300 votes, carried it. 


WOULD ABOLISH COMMISSION 


HAVANA, Cuba—aA bill for the abo- 
lition of the federal sugar commission 
has been introduced in the lower 
house of the Cuban Congress. The at- 
titude of the Administration toward 
the commission, which has functioned 
as a selling agency for all Cuban 
sugar since the financial crisis devel- 
oped, has never been enunciated. 


** 


Twosomes ye 
Foursomes in 
Golf Suits 


TWO-IN-ONE suit will 

appeal to every golfer. 
Sports coat, vest and long 
trousers for business in the 
morning — out to the club 
and into your knickers in the 
. afternoon. 
Two-piece golf suits, $50 to $65, 
and the new combination a small 
extra charge. 


From our own workrooms 
Ready-to-Wear 


340 Washington Street, Boston 


Cheese Soule 


T can be feathery 
and at the same 
time substantial if 
you use plenty of 
that rich, meaty 
sauce that tastes like 
the touch of a French 
chef— ia 
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‘Special to The Christian Science Monitor 

- AIRES, Argentina—The 
3 indicate 
that the 3 in Argentina has not 
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‘monthly liabilities, in pesos, 


0 


6 in pesos for 

first four-month period since 1914 
fo 1914, 102,200,408; 
10,6 7S 1916, 29,217,207; 1917, 

; 1918, 18,897, 686; 1919, 16,- 

1920, 16,195,507; 1921, 44. 


One-third of the March 5 were 


— under the heading ot the textile and 
wearing apparel trades and industries, 


shown for the month is 
Araceable to a big increase in country 
‘failures, largely among farmers and 
cattle raisers: These represent 5,125,- 
978 pesos out of the month’s total. 
Maritime agency failures list total lia- 
bilities of 2,354,319 pesos, and private 
persons filing bankruptcy petitious 


-| show a total liability -of 2,120,022. 


Import and export failures’ account 
for 987,026 pesos out of the total, and 
commission agents add another 759,- 
092. ures of clothing stores, tai- 


loring establishments, shoe stores, and 


| other branches of the apparel trade 


total liabilities of only 592,931 out of 
the month's total. 


DIVIDENDS 


_ Pierce Arrow Motor has passed 
quarterly on preferred. Quarterly 
payments of 2% have been made on 
this issue since January 1, 1917. 

E. I. Dupont de Nemours, quarterly 
of 2% on common, payable June 15 to 
stock of record June 4. This is the 
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Special to The Christian Science Monitor 


| By special correspondent of The Christian | 
AMSTERDAM, Holland—An inter-“ 


‘MANCHESTER, Exgland—With an Du 


early settlement of the coal dispute, it 
is felt by good judges that the cotton 
industry is within measurable dis- 
tance of a trade revival, says a mem- 


ber of the Manchester Royal Ex- 
change, in the course of a statement 


F to-a representative of The Christian 


Science Monitor. 

“With the signing of the armistice,” 
said the exchange member, who is con- 
nected with an American cotton grow- 
ing firm, “it was believed that the cot- 
ton trade was in for a long period of 
prosperity, but it ran its length long 
before any of the prophets expected. 
Before 1920 was many weeks old it 
was becoming evident that things 
were changing for the worse, and 
gradually a period of depression set 
in. Many causes contributed to the 
slump. Money was getting tighter, 
banks were restricting credits, labor 
conditions were unsettled, the foreign 
, | exchanges were in a hopeless state, 


the price of silver was declining, and 


Tee, was practicing economy. 

The natural result of all this was 
that. foreign merchants found them- 
selves with large stocks on their 
hands for which there was no outlet, 
and merchants on this side were faced 
with refusal to take delivery, and 
cancellation of orders. With the pil- 
ing up of these, stocks money was of 
course tied up, too, and was not avail- 
able for fresh business, and thus a 
period of stagnation set in which is 
absolutely unexsmpled in the history 
of the trade. . 


Price of Futures 


“*Basis’ which, during the war and 
the subsequent boom, rose to an en- 
tirely artificial figure, has suffered a 
tremendous fall, amounting in some 
eases to more than 30d. per pound, 
while the price of ‘futures’ has also 
shared in the decline, though, of 
course, not to the same extent, the 


lowest point being touched in Feb- 


ruary (6.68d.). 

“For the few weeks prior to the coal 
strike,” proceeds the statement, “there 
was a better tone prevailing in the 
market, and considerably more in- 
quiry. Some of this was for abroad, 
and would suggest that some of the 
large stocks in India, China, and the 
East generally, were moving. Man- 
chester shippers. received orders to 
forward goods, delivery of which had 
been long held over, and were prom- 
ised further business. This reacted 
on the manufacturers, and through 
their yarn agents on the spinners. 
During the last few months the short- 
ness of money in the hands of the 
latter and the general desire to avoid 
a shutdown has led them to sell yarns 
at unheard-of figures, in many cases 


only asking for cost of production, the Liat 


actual cost of the rdw material (gen- 


same amount as was distributed last erally purchased at high prices) being 


March. Usual quarterly of 144% also | 


has been declared on debenture stock, ; 
payable July 25 to holders of record 


July 9. 


Canada Steamship, Ltd., quarterly ot 


1%% on preferred, payable July 2 to 
stock of June 15., 

Baldwin Locomotive Works, semi- 
annual of 3% on common and pre- 
ferred, payable July 1 to stock of 
July 4. 

Sloss Sheffield Steel, quarterly of 
1%% on preferred, payable July 1 to 
stock of June 18. 

’ Gulf States Steel, quarterly of 1%% 
on first preferred, payable July 1 to 
stock of June 15. 

General Electric, quarterly cash of 
2% and semiannnual stock distribu- 


tion of 2%, both payable July 15 to 


stock of record June 8. 


BRITISH IMPORTS AND EXPORTS 


nn to The Christian Science Monitor 
LONDON. England The estimated 
tonnaxes of imports and exports for 
the principal ports of the United 
Kingdom for March last show a slight 
increase on those of the preceding 


month, but there is a marked decline] d 


in comparison with March, 1920. Im- 
ports show a fall of 853,000 tons or 24 
per cent in raw materials, and exports 
have, dropped 1,120,700 tons or 29 per 
cent, coal and coke and iron and steel 
accounting for 839,000 tons of the de- 


written off as dead loss. Hence the 
passing of dividends, and the further 
calls on shareholders by many hith- 
erto successful and stable concerns. 
For some weeks, however, there has 
been a general stiffening, and yarns 
are not now ‘given away’ with the 
same avidity as they were. The tend- 
ency, then, is for yarns to rise, and 

with the rise there is more business. 

„One cause of this is that the mer- 
chants and brokers of the raw ma- 
terial (in Liverpool principally) have 


up to recently been anxious to dispose 


of their stocks at almost any price, 
but with the changed conditions they 
are also showing greater reluctance 
to take ‘anything offered.’” 
Comparative Conditions 

“In America, although money has 
been scarce, the position has ap- 
parently not been so acute-as with us, 
and -consequently prices which have 
been asked for the shipment of cot- 
ton have been generally higher than 
for material which was already on 
this side. This is a reversal of the 
usual order of things, but prices are 
now tending more toward the status 
uo. 

“With the cancellation of the Triple 
Alliance strike and the expectation 
of an early settlement of the coal dis- 
pute, it is felt by good judges that 
we are within measurable distance. of 

a trade revival. True, the conditions 
which caused the slump have not all 
disappeared, but it is felt that trade 
will revive in spite of them. 

“The disposal of the foreign stocks 
will leave those markets bare of 
goods, as there are few lots dn the 
way to replace.” 

That prices will be lower is prob- 
able, for not only is the raw material 


cheaper, but production costs will. 


come down as a result of the lowest 
scale of wages which will be accepted 
when the existing ve lapse. 

“Cotton is very cheap at present,” |, 
concludes the statement. “ ‘Spot’ price 
today is, I think, 7.93. In April, 1914, 


it was round about the same figure, 


e reckon that money is only 
if its pre-war value, we are 
cotton at a pre-war equiva!ent 


‘inclined to improve. 


ormations). The granting of such 
concessions is only customary in the 
Outlying Possessions, because in Java 


and Madura, the valuable djati woods 


are under government control. 
Besides the djati woods, the forests 


of value in the Outlying Possessions); 


are particularly those consisting 
largely of ironwood, ‘camphorwood 
and ebony. These woods also con- 
tain a number of important by- 
products, for the gathering of which 
concessions are also granted. These 
by-products include wild rubber, rat- 
tan, balsam and paladuim fruit (olea- 
genous), benzoin, koelit-bakan, and 
koelit-tengar (tanning), damar, gam- 
bir, dragon’s blood, camphor, kinine, 
and areca nuts. All these products 
have, from time immemorial, been 
gathered by the natives. If, therefore, 
a concession is obtained for the gath- 
ering of-any of these products; the 
concessionnee can make use of native 
assistants, skilled in the gathering. 


The concessions are granted for a 
maximum of 30 years, an annual 
royalty of at least 15 Dutch cénts per 
hectare being paid for wood, and at 
least 5 cents for the gathering of 
other products. The concessions must 
not comprise more than 5000 bouws or 
3548 hectares. The concessionaires 
must be Dutch nationals, residing 
either in the Netherlands or Insulinde, 
or companies in the mother country 
or the colonies. The representative 
of concessionaires must be a resident 
of Dutch Mast Indies. _ 

From which results that foreigners 
can have the benefit of a concession 
but by the medium of a Dutch sub- 
ject, practically not an insuperable 
hindrance. 


SOUTH, EUROPEAN 
AND GERMAN UNION 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 


BERLIN, Germany — A German- 
South European Commercial Union 
has been formed in Berlin on similar 
lines to those of the German-Northern 
Europe Commercial Union. The aim 
of the new union is to advance com- 
mercial relations between Germany, 
Italy, Jugo-Slavia, Portugal, Spain, 
and Switzerland. 

The union advocates the standard of 
an equal footing between the coun- 
tries in question, and it will comprise 
not only German, but also Italian, 
Jugo-Slavonic, Portuguese, Swiss, and 
Spanish firms, individuals and unions 
as members. 

The German-South European Union 
will work for the sale of goods and 
for the promotion of new ‘business 
nnections. Its headquarters are in 


Berlin. ; 


TRADING RESTRICTED 
IN LONDON MARKET 


LONDON, England—Trading in se- 
curities on the stock exchange was 
restricted yesterday because of the 
deadlock in the negotiations to bring 
about an end of the strike of British 
coal miners which has been on since 
April 1. ! 

Generally changes in prices were 
narrow and irregular. Gilt-edged in- 
vestments were dull but had a steady 
undertone because of an easier mone- 
tary outlook. French loans showed 
more stability and Japanese issues 
also were firm. 

Operations in the oil department 
were professional but the group was 
Shell Transport 


& Trading was 56%. The industrial list 


5 13.69, 


presented a checkered appearance. 
Hudson’s Bay was 6%. Kaffirs held 
well. The supply of home rails was 
scdrce but this division was neglected 
and it dropped. 

Grand Trunks and Argentine rails 
were flabby. Dollar descriptions 
were hard, in sympathy with the move- 
ment of New York Exchange, but they 
were without feature, pending re- 
stmption of business. 

Consols for money, 4665 Grand 
Trunk, 4%; De Beers, 10%; Rand 
Mines, 2%; bar silver, 33%d. per 
ounce; money, 4½ per cent; discount 
rates—short bills, 5% per cent; three 
months bills 5 11-16 per cent. 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE 
Tues. ° Sat. 
$3. 4 $3. 9235 
33% 33% 
gored: 
.0520% 
3463 


0160 ½% 
890 


Parity 
34.8865 
1930 
1930 


Sterling 
Frances (French). 


Canadian dollar... 3 
Argentine pesos. 


Pesetas 

Swedish kroner. ... 
Norwegian kroner. “ 
Danish kroner 


INLAND STEEL LAND PURCHASE 


CHICAGO, Tllinois — The Inland 
Steel Company has paid $100,000 for 580 
acres in Porter County, Indiana, adia- 
cent to Gary. Other steel concerns 


te ~ COTTON "MARKET 
NEW YORK, New York—Cotton tu- 


tures closed yesterday. July 12.93, 
ber 14.10, Jan- 


uary 14.20, * 14.49. er quiet, 


| middling 13.10. 


Adu That Orders for Past 


Month Were Satisfactory and 
Ahead of May of Last Year 


pecially for The Christian Science Monitor 


BOSTON, Massachusetts — In the 
absence of any favorable develop- 
ments the Boston shoe market is still 
waiting and expecting that the busi- 
ness will n grow in amount and 
become more 1 extended. The 
fact that some of the factories are 
running up to capacity would, ordi- 
parily, give to the situation an encour- 
aging tone, but these busy ones are 
exceptional. 

On the other “hand, shoe manufac- 
turers that cater to the retail trade 
admit that their bookings for the past 
month were eminently satisfactory, 
several of the larger stating that each 
week's business far excelled the rec- 
ords of May, 1920. Considering the 
supposed conditions of mercantile af- 
fairs such reports sound like a para- 
dox, still they were convincing, as 
figures were shown that proved the 
truthfulness of the statements. 

Reports from the west and south 
are, to say the least, not bad, for even 
from the south, where trading has 
been long hampered by local em- 
barrassments, merchants are making 
their usual arrangements for the im- 
mediate future, and placing some 
orders for fall and winter, while prom- 
inent western dealers are anticipating 
for the fall in a fairly diberal way. 


Packer Hide Market 


The following list of sales shows 
that the packer hide market was a 
lively one during the past week. Prices 
made an average advance of approx- 
imately 8 per cent, but the country 
hides did not participate in the activ- 
ity nor the price uplift. 

, Yrago 


2,300 Ine to Dec 20 kosher nat strs _ 
16,000 January native steers 12 
3,000 Feb-March native steers ... 
8,000 April native steers 
2,000 May native steers 
3.500 June to Dec 20 hvy nat cows 11 
1 500A pril-May 20 native bulls .. 7 
5,000 June-Dec '20native bulls ... 
9,000 May buttbrand steers 
7,000 April-May Colorado steers. . 
3,000 March branded cows ....,.. 
12,500 April-May branded cows ... 
2,000 Ine to Dec 20 branded bulls 6 


It may be noticed, that the call 
for the better hides featured, and it 
was stated that the supply did not 
equal the demand even though sev- 
eral tanners lifted their bids a frac- 
tion, but this applies largely to native 
steers and native cows.’ Keen buyers 
attribute this last drive to the in- 
ability of buyers of Buenos Aires hides 
to obtain their purchases on account 
of the strike at South American ports. 
It is also claimed that the growing 
demand for leather was a contributor 
to the brisk call for hides. 

But the primary cause of the ad- 
vances may rest in the fact that 
prices struck a very low range dur- 
ing Mareh, so when the spring de- 
mand for leather began prices reacted. 
The larger tanners assert, however, 
that unless the call for finished stock 
keeps up, hide prices may recede a 
bit, that is proportionately with the 
improving quality now eoming, and 
will continue to come for the next 
five months. ä 

All things considered, the future 
bids fair to show a stronger market 
than the trade has seen for the past 
four months, although anything ap- 
proaching year ago prices is not for 
one moment expected. 


Leather Markets 


The continued activity in the leather 
markets seems to be out of propor- 
tion with that of footwear; neverthe- 
less, certain grades are selling well 
and a few of them being conspicu- 
ously large. Chicago dealers report 
one or two of unusual proportions. 


In this trading movement sole leather 


tanners have been particularly fa- 
vored, booking orders liberal enough 
for any normal season. 

Prices are steady and strong. Hem- 


lock No. 1 overweights, however, did 


not go beyond 36 cents. M. and I. 
weights about 5 cents less. 
steer backs, tannery run, sold freely 
at 50 to 55 cents, cow backs bringinz 
42 to 48 cents. Sole cutters are call- 
ing for clear No. 1 backs, which are 
dificult to obtain, being well sold up. 

Oak sole leather is extremely active, 
Boston tanners reporting choice backs 
and bends sold beyond immediate de- 
liveries. Choice steer backs are quoted 
at 50 cents to 55 cents, bends from 80 
cents to 85 cents. Sales of backs and 
bends totaling from 5000 to 30,000, 
figured in last week’s transactions. 
From the western tanners it is learned 
that contracts even larger than the 
above were secured. 

Business in the upper leather mar- 
kets, though much improved, does not 
equal the activity noted in the demand 
for sole leather. Calfskin tanners, 
however, are well sold up on the top 
‘selections of colors, which are held 
firmly at 50 cents to 55 cents, the 
lower grades ranging from 40 cents 
down to 25 cents. Blacks are moving 
slowly, quotations. running. from 40 
Cents to 20 cents for odd lots. Ooze 
‘calf finish is still selling, top selec- 
tions bringing 60 cents. Boston side 

upper leather tanners state that condi- 
ons are improving, although the 


‘pales are of ordinary size, but do not 


ideny that a few large contracts have 
‘been obtained. Reports from the Chi- 
ago market are very good. Quotations 
in the eastern markets are t the 
‘same as last reported, although ad- 
vances are rumored. Tanners. are 
much encouraged over the situation. 
Glazed kid tanners are oblivious to 
the temporary curtailment of the de- 
mand, and do not hesitate to regulate | 
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Union 


LONDON IRON AND 
STEEL EXCHANGE]. 


Lack of Fuel 1 F. 8 
and Shrinking Stock Material 
Promises Eventual Revival 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
LONDON, England — Practically all 
the British manufacturers have had to 
close down for lack of fuel and those 
that are still running have only one or 
two departments in partial operation, 
so that they are scarcely in a position. 
to compete for any business offering. 
British quotations are almost all sub- 
ject to delivery three to four weeks 
from the resumption of work follow- 
ing the miners’ strike, which is too re- 
mote a delivery for active business. 
A feature is the disappearance of 
considerable quantities of stock ma- 
terial that have been weighing on the 
market for many months before the 
strike began. This gives rise to the 
expectations of a sharp revival di- 
rectly anything like normal conditions 
are restored. Such demand as there 
is in the market is spasmodic; and, of 
course, continental works alone bene- 
fit. The increased business they have 
booked of late has resulted in a hard- 
ening in the quotations of conti- 
nental manufacturers, and in a num- 
ber of cases Belgian works refuse to 
quote except in francs. French prices 
are still rather below the Belgian and 
most of the business passing appears 
to-be taken by the French makers. 


FINANCIAL NOTES 


The city of Sydney, Australia, is 
issuing in London £1,000,000 6% per 
cent stock at 99, redeemable in 10 
years at par. 

Living costs in Germany declined 
5.7 per cent during the period March 
1 to May 1, according to the bi- 
monthly index compiled by Dr. Elsas 
of Frankfurt. The cost of food de- 
clined 7.1 per cent and clothing 5.5 
per cent, while rents increased and; 
heat and light and miscellaneous items 
remained unchanged. Living costs, 
according to this index, have been de- 
clining consistently since November, 
1920, but are still 10% times greater 
than before the war. 

Swiss exports for the first three 
months of 1921 show a great decline, 
amounting to 495,000,000 francs, as 
compared with 1,000,000,000 francs 
each shown by the two last quarters 
of 1920. Imports decreased during the 
quarter from 1,000,000,000 francs to 
782,000,000 francs. 

The Bureau of Markets of the United 
States Department of Agriculture 
estimates the world’s cotton carry- 
over on July 1 at 10,547,993 bales, 
against an estimate of 10, 648,550 bales 
as of February 12. 

A Manchester, England, cable says 
English operative cotton spinners have 


‘voted by 95½ per cent against the 


companies’ proposed wage cut, but ad- 
justment is expected. A strike order 
has been prepared against cotton 
mills in the south following wage cuts 
of over 22% per cent. 

Buenos Aires cables say the textile 
crisis in South America has ended. A 
committee will be selected by Ameri- 
can exporters to form a liquidating 
corporation to dispose of goods esti- 
mated at over $20,000,000 in Buenos 
Aires warehouses. 

The New York Commercial estimates 
the United States cotton area at 24,- 
563,486 acres, a decrease of 30.73 per 
cent. The decreasé in fertilizer 
51.17 per cent, 
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ok | Readjustment of Wages to Re- 


duce Cost of Production Is 
Present Objective and Orders 
Held Pending Developments 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
GLASGOW, Scotland—During the 
month of April there was a decided 
slowing down in the shipyards of 
Scotland, and an immediate recovery 
was not looked for. The falling off 
has been as sudden as it has been 


decided, for during the first quarter 
‘of the year the Clydé output was the 


best on record for January, February, 


and March. 

What is mostly desired is that an 
amicable arrangement should be come 
to as regards wages, so that the cost 
of production might be reduced. In 
that case owners might come to press 
for the delivery of vessels in the 
builders’ hands or to place contracts 
for new ships. Meantime, however, 
there is no prospect of any such thing 
happening. 

For several months back there have 
been no reports of fresh contracts for 
trading vessels but there have been 
many cancellations and suspensions 
of orders already received. There are 
many unemployed workers in the 
yards. What more than anything else 
is causing the slackness is the general 
desire on the part of owners to hold 
up their new vessels for a time in the 
hope that the costs of production will 
fall. A number of vessels there are in 
the Clyde so affected, with no work 
being done on them. 

There were launched all over Scot- 
land 28 vessels of 29,655 tons during 
April, making a total for the four 
months of the year of 108 vessels of 
208,280 tons, compared with 88 vessels 
of 214,409 tons for the corresponding 
period of last year. The tonnage was 
divided over the different districts as 
follows: Clyde, 172,677; Forth, 24,653; 
Tay, 3016, and Dee, etc., 7934. 

The Clyde, production had failen to 


| 22,836 tons in April from 82,000 tons 


and 56,000 in February and March re- 
spectively. For the four months of this 
year the Clyde aggregate was 83 ves- 
sels of 172,677 tons, as compared with 
52 vessels of 182,962 tons for the same 
period of 1920 and 68 vessels of 237,161 
tons for the first four months of 1913, 
which had the largest total on record. 
The average size of the vessels 
launched in April this year was very 
low. But for the falling away in April 
a new record would undoubtedly have 
been made for the four months of 
1921. i Ser 


‘CHICAGO MARKETS 


CHICAGO, Illinois— Shorts in the 
wheat pit, confronted with a scarcity 
of offerings and yet facing last of the 
month settlement of contratts, ran up 
the price of May delivery yesterday, 
closing quotations being 18% points 
above the previous close, at 1.87. 
July delivery was practically un- 
changed at 1.28%. Changes in corn 
were small, May 64, July 64%, Sep- 
tember 664%. May rye 1.67%b, July 
rye 1.22%, September rye 1.064%, May 
barley 644%a, July barley 64b, May 
pork 16.35, July pork 16.75, May lard 
9.20, July lard 9.45, September lard 
9.75, May ribs 9.55, July ribs 9.55, 
September ribs 9.80a. 


NEW CORNELIA COPPER OUTPUT 

CALUMET, Michigan—Production of 
the New Cornelia Copper Company in 
April amounted to 1,864,772 pounds. 
Comparisons of the company’s monthly 


output follow: 1921 1920 1919 
. . 2,1707000 4,318,000 
. 1,975,918 2,872,000 
2,229,186 2,634,000 
1,864,772 2,674,000 


A Twenty Year Sound Investment 


Price 9714 yielding 7.75% 
Denominations $1000 and $500 


and Net Earnings have shown 
Nine years. 


Net Earnings over Twice Annual Interest Charges. Gross 


consistent increase during last 


The Owned Property, Sinking Fund and other Security and 
Protective Features incorporated within the terms of this issue 
would of themselves commend this bond. 


as collateral. 


* 


It has, also, exceptional additional Security in $13,734 000 
City of Seattle 5% bonds, owned by the Company, deposited 


Every Investor should look into the details 
relating to 


Puget Sound Power and Light Co. 


Genéral and Refunding Mortgage 
77% Gold Bonds due May 1941 


Estabrook & Co. 
| eee as 


Springheld 
New Bedford 
Providence 
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Dann en very ee. co . entry. E. H. Kershaw 21, who 16 tion championship touruament, which 
and Franco-British clashes in 1908, "350 | 1912—California known to be fast in either of these mp b . : 
„ Fee eee 1909 1910 showed results of 12 to : 1913—Ihnois will start on the same date on the 
. 1908 un “a RESULTS TUESDAY 1914—Ilinois 6 events. courts of the Merion Cricket Club 
NATIONAL LEAGUE sTaNDING 0. 11 to 9, and 10 to 1 respectively, all] Boston 5, Philadelphia 3 (first game) | 1915—Wisconsin Capt. Lawrence Butler 21 of Mich- philadelphia. The Pacific coast cham- 
3 Won ‘st P. c in favor of England. In 1911 the] Boston 8, Philadelphia 4 (second game) . oe igan, indoor champion in the quarter-| pionship will be held at Berkeley 
Pittsburgh ........... 11 716 Margin in favor of the Englishmen; St. Louis 8. Chicago 7 4 mile dash, will face T. T. Pittenger 23 California, beginning the 18th The 
Boston 19 Cleveland 7, Detroit 4 ; ‘ New England championships will start 
Bo per sae ars - doe] were defeated by 4 goals to 1. The 2 a ee recent dual meet, P. H. Donohoe ’21 oft Hartford, Connecticut, the 6th, and 
. fixture was resumed in 1920 and, with} == _ GAMES TODAY | : Illinois and Bernard Szold 22 off in, Church cup competition will be 
ä Chong >< „ a France playing much better than de- eg ee ogg em Special to The Christian Science Monitor | Northwestern University, all good played at Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, 
7 delphia ......... 14 23 78 fore, England again proved success- 5 trom its Western News Office men. June 10 and 11. The schedule follows: 
J Dincnati . . . . 8 2 | ful, this time by 5 clear goals. CHICAGO, Illinois—Encouraged by} Wisconsin has hopes in the pole len Lan Tennis: Ctub, 
. Great as had been the improvement BOSTON WINS DOUBLEHEADER | the fact that five places will count, in-{ vault, with two men vaulting over South Orange, N. J., invitation tourna- 
in French soccer during the war it} PHILADELPHIA, Pennsylvania —/| Stead of four as in the past, a number 12 feet, D. M. Merrick 22 and L. L. ment (men); 4—Terrace-Kings Cv. Tennis 
was little compared with the improve- Boston won both games of the double- of institutions have sent heavier lists Wilder 21. One hope of a first place Club, Brooklyn, N. N. 8 cham- 
ment in season 1920-21. The game is header with Philadelphia yesterday, of entries than in any recent years to is entertained by University of Chi- gigtlen, Pnieage, II, Cesc toufnament 
now played on a highly organized) the first by a score of 5 to 3 and the Compete for honors in the twenty-first | cago—this in the hammer throw, with | (men), G Meadow Country Club, Har- 
basis all over the country, and this is second by a score of 8 to 4. The annual championship outdoor track C. M. Redmon 22 leading the field, | rison, N. V., invitation tournament (men) ; 
reflected in the ultimate victory of the scores by innings: and field meet of the Intercollegiate! having flung the weight 130ft. Close San Souci Country Club, Greenvilte, 8. 
French amateur side over the English Conference Athletic Association ation bis heels, however, is an IIIinois . 8 r Goit 
amateur team. Although this progress Inninge— Stagg Field Friday and Saturday. man, 8. H. Hill 23, with a mark of „ N eng = 
was realized, French soccer men were Boston : Highteen universities and colleges|127ft. in. F. L. Slater 22 of Uni- Ciub, Pelham Manor, N. T., invitation 
none too optimistic about their match) Philadelphia... 0 ae are lined up, with a total of more than] versity of Iowa is one of the best tournament (women) ; 10—Merion Cricket 
| „ Massachusetts—B this year with land, and the great-| Batteries—Myers and Walters; Harris 340 athletes. Entries were received discus throwers and shot putters in |Club, Philadelphia, Pu. 82822 28 
defeated Boston, 4 to 2. Hitting was est hope was that the result would be — Umpires—Dineen and Con- from three other institutions too late] the conference, but Illinois has a bet- Sem ee 14" Seneaenate a 
equally distributed, but Boston's four | 2 draw. | e Game to be admitted. Two of these, Univer-|ter in J. N. Heiss 21. letic. Club, Montclair, N. J., New Jersey 
The English team took the offensive Tenis o 2k 600 b3.cm oe sity of Nebraska and Earlham College, The chief hope of Iowa State Col- championship (men); 13—Chicago Tennis 
from the very commencement, and 5 0 0 0 0 3 10 4 0 8 11 0 Were represented in last year’s games. jege is in the one mile relay, with her Stub. Chicago, III. city championship, 
opened the game in classic fashion 1 2 Country Club Westchester, Westchester, 
— Philadelphia.. 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 4 4 9 6 Three new aspirants, Ohio Wesleyan star team of O. O. Higgins 22, 8. S. N. 1. invttation tou amt (men), Hous- 
ith dash and clever footwork. For] Batteries Pennock and Ruel: Hasty,| University, Western State Normal, and Graham 21, A. E. Walters 23, and ton T. N. C. A. Houston, Texas, Texas 
Beere, _ while it looked as if the Naylor and Perkins. Umpires—Dineen University of Cincinnati, are sending B. A. Webb 22. These men are also championship, Englewood Field Club, En- 
nchmen would be overwhelmed. and Connolly. ‘ teams. entered in the quarter and half-mile | glewood, N. J., New Jersey championship 
They recovered, however, and, after Last year’s champions, University rurs. The present Conference records (women), New Haven Lawn Club, New 
5 8 _ | five: minutes’ play Raymond Dubly ST. LOUIS IS WINNER, 8 TO 7 of Illinois, appear to be stronger than | tollow: Haven, Conn., Connecticut championship 
sigan cae brok the left wi es (men), Merion Cricket Club, Philadelphia, 
ST. LOUIS LOSES, 6 TO 5 © away on the left wing. When] CHICAGO, Illinois—St. Louis de- ever. University of California and 100-Yard Dash—9%s. Pa, Pentevivenia championship (mam). 
; ) 7 he had traveled some distance he! feated Chicago, 8 to 7, yesterday, in a University of Nebraska, who helped C. A. Blair. 1903 Baltimore Country Club, Baltimore, Md. 


_ CINCINNIATI, Ohio — In an extra swung the ball across the field and Tilinols ; 
put game m keep the IIlini within bounds last Maryland championship (women); 15— 
J ͤ , . . 7, Ward, WE 000°" CMcage | Womens Seana Langue ge Diario 
in possession. The latter made no team. The score by innings: staters heavily fortified in nearly er- . vara bash 21565 ae” tee 8 
eng both fg mistake with his shot. and opened the ) 345 6786 - R HE ery event, both in numbers of entries | Archie Hahn, 1903 Cricket fais Beaten, Mess. Macsaobusetts 
Was easy a productive. scoring for his team. England did 0 0 22 0 0 - 8 14 2 and in stars, it is figured that nothing F. T. Ward. > singles (men); 18—Berkeley Tennis Club, 
innings 001 


not remain in arrears for long, how- 2 3010—716 3 short of something tremendous and C. B. Smith, 1916. Berkeley, Calif., Pacific Coast champion- 
ship, Pittsburgh Athletic Association, 


ever, E. Farnfield, at center-forward, ee Shocker and Severeid; unexpected will halt them. As last J. V. Scholz, 1920 Missouri . 5 — 
— . f 1 1 4 Tote 5 2 1 1 — Tn ennsyivania 
equalizing matters before two minutes Mulrennan, Davenport and Yaryan. Um- year, University of Michigan and Uni 440-Yard Dash—47%s. championship, Philmont Club, Philadel- 


3 had passed. Ding-dong play followed, bires—Mortarity and Evans. versity ot Wi bably will be | Binga Dismond. 1916 . 
. yo sconsin pro y e . phia, Pa., eastern Pennsylvania cham- 

“gag red Wingo; Walter and halz-time arrived before any fur- the next strongest. oy Tone Sat. Se pionship (men), New York Tennis Club, 
D. M. Scott, 1916 Mississippi A. C. N. V. C., open taurnament: 20—American 


U : Assoc 

mie Hart and e. ther score was registered. : WASHINGTON WINS, 12T05 -| Expectations are that at least two GuesltGe Rest. 18 Legion Athleti 
1 — g ein second half was a closely can-| WASHINGTON, District of Columbia records will be broken. These are for E. H. Fall, 1917, a rt Giada — 1 — — ray Country Clad. 
| CHICAGO WINS, 7 TO 6 ested affair. England pressed, and|—Washington defeated New York, 12 the running high jump and the javelin’ Two-Mile Run—9m. 29%s. A Sent Ca. South Atiantio States duam- 
PI K. . thi- often came near to scoring. But the to 5, in a game featured by G. H. throw. Two Illinois stars have been C. J. Stout, 1910 4. pionship. Apawamis Club, Rye, N. T., in- 


i sents French defense held out admirably, Ruth’s fifteenth h de i a vitation tournament (women), Cleveland 
7 von from Pi , 7 to 6, at- , ome run, made in the! bettering the present Conference rec ura} 14%s. 

car 22 avy hitti * en Doc eres 2 pony, was able to ninth inning with two on bases. The ords in these events consistently in| R. 1. Shen, 1916. opti 3 “Wilmington, Country 

N 0. 1 ngs for a ball e e ioe vement. Bones score by innings: dual meets. D. V. Alberts 23, who 220. Tard Kurdles— 2368. Club, Wilmington, Del,, Delaware state 

score by innings: rice or A — ts way, to)Mau- |’ gnnings— 12345678 9— RH EB! first achieved fame when he set a new R. I. Simpson, 1916 Missouri championship; 21—Woodstock Club, In- 

Boy » who crashed in a terrific Washington... 07130100x—1217 1 Conference high jump record of 6ft. One-Mile Relay—3m. 21%s. dianapolis, Ind., invitation tournament, 

gagis-n xr low_shok The Baelishmen tried very |New Tork. 000 02000 4 514 2/ yin. atthe indoor meet last March, | Univeral of Chien — —V 

es ce more, an arrity ; Hoyt, niversity o no 2 V. 4 ester un 
* Vt. has been jumping an inch higher than ty championship; _27—Merion Cricket — 
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, Sheehan and Schang, De . Umpi 
| 11300614 2 . aon 86 —— — —Owens and Chill. | that outdoors. The present outdoor e e Man Fhiladelphia, Pa., Intercollegiate cham- 
Batteries+-Vaughh, Freeman and Daly; the { maintained their lead ti} th See ee record is 6ft. 2%in. E. C. Brede 2333 “ a pionship of the United States, Western 
Cooper, Carlson, Hamilton and Schmidt. | end. am mer mith «| CLEVELAND BEATS DETROIT bas been hurling the javelin way over | C. E. Johnson, 121... Michigan Sar wou ane Association; Chicago, lit. 
n and Exslie end. The French team met with a the Conference mark, 172 ft. 10 in C. E. Johnson, 1919 clay court champianship of United’ States 
| n i great ovation after the match, and; DETROIT, Michigan—Cleveland won| made last year, and ‘has recorded. 4 Pole Vault—i2ft. 8%in. (men), Hawthorne Tennis Club, Indian- 
7 7 it must be admitted, in all fairness, from Detroit, 7 to 4, in a 12-innin ‘ J. K. Gold, 1913 apolis, Ind. Indianapolis championship, 
g 
NEW YORK LOSES, 10 TO 5 throw of 192 ft. 9 in. Country Club Springfield, Springfield 
: that the Frenchmen well deserved) heavy hitting game which was tied 8 16-Pound Shot—47ft. “in. ° 
NEW YORK, New York—Philadel-| their victory. The summary: 4 and 4 an the sixth. In the twelfth} 7 "ree of last year's champions aud Ralph Rose, 1904 Michigan | (men}, Woodmere Club, Woodmere te 
phia won 10 to 5 yesterday, outhitting| prance ENGLAND .|Cleveland bunched hits and made One n-te older will defend their 16-Pound Hammer—i60ft. 4in. 8 — . 
and outplaying New York throughout. | Dubiy, ena Deas ieibew ses or. Partridge three runs. The score by innings: events, ‘while seven winners of the| K. Shattuck, 1918 Nassau Country Club, Glen Cove, Le I.. 
In the ninth inning Philadelphia a Inne ’ 141146 % 1 1 2 indoor tests last March are in the Discus Throw—I155ft. 2in. invitation tournament, Hyde Park Tennis 
scored four runs in addition to its al- ir Bosman 25 of Michigan,; A. Bows, m6 89d 
ready ye lead. The score by in- Detroit....... 010102000 o0—4 g 1 who set the javelin record of last year, . Javelin Throw—172ft. 10in. — —.——ß——— 
nings: | , ate hoy 3 eee ee 1 Batteries Malls and Thomas; Dauss although improving his record by 10ft. H. B. Hoffman, 1920 ..... . . . Michigan RIO DE JANEIRO, KON TED 
| Jourda, P Cox we —— Umpires—Nallin, Wilson will have to exert himself to keep up consivgr 3 — wea Ae 
OIE, SBE i vis ok se ces'vcs I. n. b., Spiller | Ant en. with Brede of Illinois, who has re- R JAPANESE TOUR — ae 
. * cy Rew ee e rb. Bayne Kine ELECTS 3 corded 10ft. better yet. H. N. Yates} PHILADELPHIA, Pennsylvania — TH AMER : 
r Faun bekde eer . I. b., Bower 22 of Illinois, winner of the mile The University of Pennsylvania base- "sn at : rs 
Smith. Umpires—Quigley and O'Day. | Score--France 3, England 1. Gals . CAMBRIDGE, Massachusetts—At a/run last year, as well as the 880 at pall team has been invited by Waseda LAMPORT & HOLT LINE. 
She — — Dewaquez, Boyer for France: Farnfiela meeting of the letter men of the Har- the indoor meet this year, is again a University to tour Japan next autumn — —4 2 . 
FRANCE. VS ‘ J AP AN for England. Referee—Christophe. vard varsity lacrosse team T. C. Pratt favorite in both of these events. or the following spring. Pennslvania | jg the tropics. Company’s Office, 42 Broadway. 
yt aM A . J. 8 22 of Richmond, Virginia, was elected] Capt. C. C. Furnass 22 of Purdue authorities have not yet indicated | New a „ mug gr abe yg By Temple 
IN UNITED STATES HARVARD DEFEATS captain of the team for next year. University, winner of the two-mile whether they will acept the invitation. 233 St. Bost 7 
12 F ALE TENNIS TEAM 
PARIS, France — The French Tennis 
Federation has decided to send a team 
. ' 
to the United States to play Japan NEW HAVEN, Connecticut—Har- 
there the second nd of .| vard University defeated Yale Univer- 
ing 3 cup sr — 7 2 sity, 5 matches to 4, in the annual ten- 
Will sail from Havre July 23. It nis tournament at the New Haven 
be accompanied 3 8 Lawn Club Saturday. The singles 
Lenglen, the French woman champion matches were divided, each university | 
not as a member of the Davis cup 8 fran joe * eg. Seared 
| wo of the three doubles, taking the 
8 Cio es an added attraction on odd set in the deciding match. The 
by Bie 393 eee Yale, defeated F 
rs: A. H. Gobert, Jean Sama- ngies— ams, Yale, defe enno, 
ard, 1—6, 6—4, 8—6; Feibleman, Har- 
ee eee eee EEE 55 | : 
non, Mr. Borotra, and Mr. Hirch. The puanne, Harvard, defeated Morse. Yale. inte f=", ; : N 
selection will follow a series of test 2 ee 3 Yale, defeated 3 — g $ Wild flowers and waterfalls, mountains and meadows, gorges and glaciers — 
* . * 1 „ Har- — * 2 2 7 2 5 — 
asin Be | var eteated Vaughan. Yale, 64, 16 | the reel of Colorado's scenic film is never-ending; its absorbing interest 
; * * eat * = : 7 ‘ 7 ‘ © * i . ‘ 5 
BIDWELL AND PORTER un 1; Lyman, Yale, de olmes, Har 4. never palls, A glorious climate unsurpassed in all the world, plus scenery, 
WEST WTON, Massachusetts—j| Doubles—Williams and Bundy, Yale, de- N ; : * 3 
. and Dorner teteina 6a : 8 plus myriad oxtdoor sports and amuse ments — no wonder the call of 
won the Massachusetts state lawn ten- . ®—3: Feibleman and Farnham, Har: Colorado is heard all over America! 
nis oubles championshi Ab g th vard, defeated Wheeler and Morse, Yale, 8 : 
. ĩᷣͤ . 7 7 = | 
0 : . ea aug „Tale, a ! N 8 
defeated N. W. Niles and A. N. Reggio | 6—2, 1—6, 6—2. | | YA 
in the final round, 7—5, 9—7, 6—4. a | Ne S 
rive Games ane prawn | MILTON IS WINNER a 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor OF BIG AUTO RACE : | } 33 „ 
| MINNEAPOLIS, Minnesota Samael . From Chicago, daily: Rocky Mountain Limited, 10:00 a. m.: Colorado Ex- 
Rzsgchewski, in "two. stimuitancous | Speci! to The Christian Science Monitor | : 2 oe | 2 From St. Louis, daily: Colorado Express, 9:03 p.m. From 
chess matches here, won 12 and drew , rn News Office nsas Cit ilu: ‘ : a 
1 in the first, and won 16 and drew 1 INDIANAPOLIS, Indiana — Thomas F R a Pike nh Flyer, 6:00 p. m. Colorado Express, 11:00 a.m. 
in the second. The first draw was ob- Milton of St. Paul, Minnesota, won the amous KOC ning car msals. . 
tained by Daniel Barknloo, the state 500-mile international sweepstakes 7 , 5 . a 1 
S Hilict. the former | automobile race Monday at an averegs ? Attractive tound trip summer tourist rates in effect daily, June ist to September 
Pome Boar nsonndtana Ay | reads sre | | Soth. to Colorado and principal western ‘points, including national parks and 
. Pacific Coast country. Choice of routes going and returning. Liberal stopover 
Cruise The Lakes This vileges, Tickets good i Oe 
Cruise | t Lakes Summer : : _ privileges. Tickets good for return until October Sist. 
F NESTA” _ “JUNIATA” -“OCTORARA” il’ HITE) | ain COUT | are your fellow 
ene # | Of the Great Lakes Transit Corporation | — : O 3 8 
we enly through passenger service to Duluth : y el ANN 
ee Detroit, and, Sault : . rade baoklet and complete information concerning jares and train 
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ll and ingenuity in effecting econo- 
mies and expediting the work under 
. might, render unneces- 

employment ‘of 500 $1000 men, 
mei material and 
use.” 


Council for New Mexico, in 


Boundary Dispute, Cites Al- 
leged Efforts to Extend Borders 


WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 


: rue state of Texas is attacked as a 
'|“would-be land grabber” in briefs filed 


from th 

the available 
ctor and van- 
and victory 
. disastrous than 


yesterday in the Supreme Court by 
Frank W. Clancy, counsel for New 


ficial delimitation of the interstate 
boundary along the Rio Grande. 

. Declaring thet the present claim of 
Texas would put the Rio Grande “on 
rocky bluffs or sand hills, far above 
any possible bed of the river,“ the 
brief called attention of the court to 
what was described as “the predatory 
and unscrupulous character of the de- 


fendant (Texas) in land matters.” 


ca | Character, as a whole, apart. 


“That a community may have a 
m the 


| individuals composing it, ought to be 


conceded,” the brief declared. Re- 
garding Texas, then, as a community 
& psychology, character or soul 
of its own, let us briefly examine its 
record as a would-be land grabber. 
“One of its earliest demonstrations 
was in December, 1836, as noted by 
this court in number 162 U. S., the 
Republic of Texas at that time adopt- 
ing a resolution declaring one of its 
boundaries to be from the mouth of 
the Rio Grande to its-source. This 
claim was without a shadow of foun- 
“Yet the effrontery of Texas 
in making this preposterous claim 
was rewarded by the payment of $10,- 
000,000 from the United States by the 
act of September 30. 1850, which. estab- 
lished the Territory of New Mexico. 
‘Next atten should be called to 
Greer County controversy to set- 
United Sta 


merits of which I am unable to speak, 


on. | but I have been told by one for whose 


s of the sale 
property and 


HERE 
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2 b 
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great respect, * — 
Mexico has rather the best of the 
contention.” 
More than 1000 pages of the brief 
devoted 


MR. BRYAN’ 8 VIEWS 
‘ON WORLD PEACE 


Special to The e Science Monitor 
from ite Western News Office 


INDIANAPOLIS, Indiana — William 
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Libraries Act, which gave to county 
councils in England and Wales etatu- 
tory powers to act as library author- 
ities in any part of their area where 
no Ikbrary- rate was already levied. 
Since this change means that the coun- 
cils have now the power to provide 
for the maintenance of rural libraries 
from public funds the trust has de- 
cided to make no more grants for this 
purpose, but to confine their contri- 
butions to providing books, boxes and 
accessories. The scale of grants has 
been fixed at one book per five school 
pupils, which will enable the needs of 
all counties to be met within six 
years. i A 

An interesting appendix ‘describes 
the working of the rural libraries. The 
first difficulty is that of transport, 
and various methods of overcoming 
this are detailed. Where mäny cen- 
ters are far removed from railway 
stations the ordinary railway facil- 
ities are not sufficient. Nottingham- 
shire chartered a motor van which 
took out to rural centers 23 boxes and 
collected the time-expired boxes all in 
one day, saving a considerable sum, 
compared with the cost of rail-plus- 
carrier delivery, e Perthshire au- 
thority has acquired a motor van of 
its own wich will serve both for 
the distribution of boxes and for the 
librarian’s journeys of inspection. 

In order that the whole of the 
grants to counties may be expended 
on the purchase of cheaper works (av- 
eraging 3s. 6d.) in general demand, 
the supply of expensive specialists and 
technical works has been provided for 
by means of the Central Library for 
Students, which is to receive a special 
grant of £1000 per annum for the 
years 1920-25. This library will sup- 
ply such works to county libraries on 
demand, and on payment of carriage 
only. 

Mr. Albert Mansbridge, in speaking 
of the Central Library, pointed out 
that “this country has never realized 
what it has lost in educational force 
as à result of the inadequate supply 
of books. It is pathetic to find so 
many students, particularly country 
schoolmasters, Who have given up the 
struggle to get books. Their libraries 
sometimes stopped growing at the 
period when they left college.” In 
four years the Central’ Library has 
made 37,540 issues. If only half of 
these issuep have reached people who 
really needed them, the British people 
are much better educated than if the 
library had not been in existence. 

As an illustration of the valuable 
work being carried on by the libraries 
the example of Gloucestershire may be 
cited, The scheme in this county has 
completed its third year, and has the 
record of having served 303 centers, 
with 104,000 issues, at a total cost of 
about £600. Its report states that 
“hooks affect people as wages do; the 
more you give them the ‘more they 
want. Though Gloucestershire is 
richer by 15,000 books since the Car- 
.negie United Kingdom Trust made us 
their grant in 1917, yet nearly every 
one receiving a box of books cries out 
because there are not enough to meet 
the demand. In one Cotswold village 
there are 70 readers, 40 of whom are 
adults, among whom are farmers, a 
painter, a saddler, domestic servants, 
railwaymen, builders, many mothers, 
and a postmistress.” The Central 
Library supplied 151 books in the sec- 
ond half of the year, none of which 
would Have beefi bought for the county 
library, thus 2 a great central 
stock of books pf inestimable value 
within reach of hers and students. 

In the realm of music the executive 
committee have considered the recom- 

mendations of Sir Henry Hadow, and 
have sketched a program for the new 
quinquennium, which includes assist- 
ance to choral competitive festivals 
and to orchestral and chamber parti 
touring in the smaller towns. Consid- 


Ubraries for the purpose of pub- 
lishing an edition of Tudor Music. 
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The Durant. Incorporated. Would 


c ata ELY fu 
_- Combine Educational and ichenstie) ron 


Recreational. Facilities of All 
Sorts Under the One Roof 


Specially 155 The Christian Science Monitor 


BOSTON, Massachusette—To com- 
bine under one roof recreational fa- 
cilities of all sorts for women and 
girls whose work is in the-home, etore, 
shop, office or schoolroom; living 
quarters within reach of self-support- 
ing women and women of limited, 
means; educational advantages of va- 
ried nature; and many other features 
of both general and recreational char- 
acter is the aim of The Durant, re- 
cently incorporated under the laws of 
the Commonwealth, and now working 
to carry its membership to 20,000. It 
is planned to erect a building that 


“will be neither ornate nor institu- 


tional, but ideally beautiful and artis- 
tic,” and estabiish it as a center for 
women. 

Drawing ite name from that of Mrs. 
Pauline A. Durant, one of the pioneers 
in working for recreational activities 
among women and co-founder with 
her husbant of Wellesley College, the 
corporation’s purpose is to carry on 
her aims. Gymnasia, indoor courts 
for tennis, volley ball, squash, basket 
ball and handball, a large natatorium 
and other features will be included in 
the recreational facilities. 

Beyond the athletic advantages it is 
planned to provide a wide range of 
activities. An auditorium seating 
about 1600 people and including all 
adjuncts for theatricals, musicals, lec- 
tures and exhibitions is proposed. The 
plans include, also, a children’s the- 
ater where pictures of an educational 
nature, story-telling and playettes can 
be carried oh; class rooms for courses 
in music, dramatic art, literature and 
languages; dining room and cafeteria; 
lounges, library and out-of-door rest 
room on the roof. 

The third division in the facilities 
planned is that of living quarters, to 
which five floors of the proposed bulld- 
ing will be devoted. It is plannéd to 
make thérooming provisions of suffi- 
cient range and variety to meet in- 
comes. 

With tangible plans for the building 
already made, incorporation accom- 
plished and the mark of 5000 mem- 
bers, which was set as the number 
necessary to warrant progressive steps 
toward building, nearly reached, the 
incorporators are looking forward to 


realization of their project. They plan 


to carry the initial expense of $1,000,- 
000 for cost of land, oxganization ex- 
pense and working ital by 20,000 
life memberships at $50 a member. The 
additional $4,000,000, estimated as the 
cost of the building and equipment, 
would be raised by mortgage bonds 
which would be carried and retired by 
departmental income. As an educa- 
tional institution without commercial- 
ism and profit The Durant is exempted 
from taxation by the Commonwealth. 

The purpose of The Durant, as stated 
in the declaration of its incorporators, 
is: “To create and foster self-reliance, 
cooperation, enthusiasm, high ideals 
and standards of conduct, and effi- 
ciency and true womanhood; to pro- 
mote and further mental, moral and 
physical education, with special re- 
gard to the upbuilding of character 
and the development of the spirit of 
social service and improvement; to 
promote a greater love for the better 
class of music; to encourage the 
strengthening and broadening of the 


moral and intellectual life of {its mem-. 


bers, the serving of all mankind; espe- 
cially to promote the welfare and 
improvement of women, girls and chil- 
dren; to establish a place of meeting 
for the mental, moral and social im- 
provement and development of its 
members in which the spirit of friend- 
ship and friendliness shall dominate 
that the service rendered may be of 
the highest quality and most far- 
reaching in its results; and all without 
distinction of religion or class.” 


STUDENTS’ COMING 
TOUR OF ITALY 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Eastern News Office 
NEW YORK, New York—Detailed 
plans of the students’ tour of Italy 
under the auspices of the Italy-Amer- 
ica Society have just been made 
public. About 160 teachers and stu- 


es | dents in American universities will 


make the two-months trip. The Italian 
bassador has announced that the 


party will sail from New York on 
June 30 on the steamship Pocahontas. 
On its arrival at Naples, Prof. Guido 
Biagi, who is to be Italy’s exchange 
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‘POPULAR PRICES 
QUALITY THE BEST 


Arthur Feilchenfeld 


34 W. Van Buren St., 109 South Dearborn 
St., Corner Jackson 4 Clark, Chicago. 


WILLIAM FRIED 

Tailor 

Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 
Adjoining University Ciud 

CHE PERFECT MECHANICAL 


<< — 1— 
Auto oint Pencil 
=e | 50 cents each 


STEVERS, MALONEY & CO. 
STATIONERS — PRINTERS ENGRAVERS 
21S La Salle St. Chicago 


P. F. PET TIBONE & CO. 
12 pei LA SALLE STREET. CHICAGO 
inters, Stationers, Binders 
Lithographers, Steel Die, and Copper 
Plate Engravers 
An up-to-date plant to meet your wants fp all 
lines of stationery for home and ce. Special 
s for churches and Sunday schools, Loose 
leaf outits, t size. Blank books and 
office supplies. 
Remember the address—-18 80, LA SALLE ST. 


— —t:eöe — — 


Forest Glen 
Otic Creamery 
Southport 8 omp an y 


8737-39 
Avenue, 
CHICAGO 
Bottled in the Country 


JUST A LITTLE DIFFERENT 
BAKERY, 
CONFECTION 
AND 
DELICACY 
SHOP 
1317 EAST SIXTY-THIRD STREET 


CHICAGO 
__ PHONE HYDE PARK 3789 


“Smart Furs 


Fill an Important Place in the 
Spring Attire 


Dainty Furs to be worn with the «pring 
dress or suit in one, two or three skin 
effects. 


Restriing work is now given the special 


attention of our skilled Fur Makers, 
moderate Spring Prices. 


I. PERLSON, Inc. 
Suite 508. North American Bidg., 368 State St. 


Chicago 
M. M. Crippen Phone Majestic 8920 D. 8. Riley 
PATRICIA SHOP 
Ladies Ready-to-Wear 
1514 Stevens Bldg., 17 N. State st., Chicage 


en 


Chic — ‘Charming — Modish|~ 


Dresses 


at unusually low prices. 4 dainty worth- 


while fouvenir—a copy of a French Novelty 
you will appreciate—-will be presented with 
the purchase of every + Sage aml and 
June. Please ask for i 


&enee 


Suite 1330 Stevens Building 
MILLINER T 


ATWOOD & WALKER 
4421 Broadway Tel. Sunnysife 2778 


Argyle J ewelry Store 
1133 Argyle ‘Ravenswood 2699 
When You Clean House, Remember Us 


American Pneumatic Carpet 
Cleaning Company 


1085 West Lake Street, Cor. Carpenter 
g Monroe 1496 


A Courteous Estimator at Your Service 


GEO. B. BARWIG 
FURNITURE HOUSE 


Home of 


. 99 
Good Furniture 
3336 to 3342 North Clark Street, 
at “Clark L” Station 
CHICAGO 
Telephone Lake View 1176 


KOLBE -BROS. 


Printers : En avers 
21 BROMFIIITD 
Telephone Fort Hill ue 
BOSTON ‘ 
FURNITURE MOVING 
TRUCKING 


Goods Carefuliy Huendled. - 


J. F. O'MARA 
* 


High Grade Groceries and aig 
3000-6 Broadway, Chica 
Phones L. V. 286-2256 Wellington 2206 | 


— — — 


THEODOR KRUEGER 
HARDWARECOMPANY 


Hardware, Tools 


Fine Cutlery. Kitchen Outfitters, Household 
nen eases Paints. Janitors’ Supolies 


Broadway (**Uptown’’) 
778 Milwaukee Avenue CHICAGO 
Moarce 313 


__ Phomes idgewatet 1240 


Thornton Gilman 
Insurance 
$12 People’s Gas Building, Chicago 
_ Harrison 7429 


- CITIZENS’ STATE BANK 
OF CHICAGO 


3228 
Lincoln Ave. 
Capital 

50,000.00 


off 2 
CHAS. JOHNSEN. President 
OTTO J. GONDOLF, Vice-President 
CHAS HASTERLIK, Vice-President 
ae K. GIBBONS, Vice-President 
= . SQUIRES, Cashier 


„ TESSMER, Assistant Cashier 
DEPARTMENTS—Commercial Savings, Trust 
Department, Real Estate Lodns, Safe Deposit 
Vaults, Foreign Exchange. — 


“The Oldest Bank in Woodlawn | 


Wocnt A. TRUST 
& Savines 


1204 E.\Sixty-Third St., CHICAGO 
Resources, $5,000,000.00 


Your Patronage Invited 


“Decatur, Coal Co. 


Original d-Mined Coal 
110 N. BROADWAY Phone 89 


Floral Artist 


E. F. CALDWELL 

61 MERRIMAC Sr. . outs — 
— Haymarket 908; — * 
-Aistance hauls; 14 — 1 — s to give 
22 efficient by ons *. pack- 


sae 2 E . he 


“THE EARLE HAT 


for 


Women and Girls 


201 HUNTINGTON AYE., BOSTOX 


— ee 


COWEN’S % WOMEN’S SHOP. 180 Mass. Ae 
an Kayser silk underwear. 
Klares. kimonos, vourses and Ivy — hosiery. 


FLOWER 


Symphony FLOW: 


Flowers telegraphed to all parts of the world 
TELEPHONES: Back Bay 8241—~58235 


240 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


ACCOUNT BOOKS 


ard all requisites demanded by the penmen 
of the office or in the home may be foun at 


BARRY, BEALE & CO. 


108-110 Washington Street, Bös ton 
Phone Richmond 1492 


_M . 


ST. LOUIS - ° 


Forest 220 
MAX 


SOULE—CLEANIN 
1968 N. Union — b In i 00. 


Quality and Fit Guaranteed 
__ Cleaning, , Dyeing, Pressing g and .Repairing 


A AS, | O 


LINDELL 1749 DELMAR 1807 


QUALITY DRY CLEANING. 


LOTHES — 
NN 
ST. LOUIS 


3100 Arsenal St., 5902 Delmar BL 
“The Tiffany of Cleaners” 


St. Louis Cleaning Co. 
Delicate work our specialty 


4477 OLIVS ST. 
Del. 589 


Werner Boot Shop 


3171 South Grand 3 


The ELGIN CREAMERY 


operates one of the most sanitary stores ip St. 
Louis. We carry high grade cheese, butter, 
spices, canned -oods and delicacies. 

4243 Manchester Ave. 


JOHN S. BUNTING 


THE JEWELER 
2910 NORTH VANDEVENTER 


NEW JERSEY 


|. PAPEEnON 
Jas. Wilson & Son, Inc. 


COAL 
Railroad Ave. and Slater St. Paterson, N. J. 


—Say It With Flowers— 


VESCELIUS 


Gold Fish and OM 


Paterson 


Miss Rose ‘Millinery | 


98 Van Houten Street "Tel. 4507 


— — eeeenenne tee 


NEW YORK 


on AUBURN 
FOSTER-ROSS CO., Inc. 


One of Auburn's Leading Department Stores 
Faghion Progress Reliability Economy 


Broadway 


_BAST ST. LOUIS, . 


— — 
— — —— — 


NEW YORK CITY 


2 


FOR DRY GOODS 


OAK PARK 


Bien, HARDWARE 


1034 Lake St. Tel. o. P. 142 
ROCK ISLAND 


WIDDEL 
and CANNED GOODS 
Rock Island, III. 


FRESH MEATS 
‘1815 4th St. 


WILMETTE 


~ A HOME BANK 
that enjoys the protection of the 
Federal Reserve Bank 


THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK 
OF WILMETTE 


E. A. HOLDEN 
Dry Goods and Men's 


Furnishings 
7080-7032 North Clark Street, Chicago 
Men’s Furnishings 
HUBERT SCHUMACHER 


40 North Avenue Tel. Lincoln 2400 
— 


part 
the tomb 


in impressive ceremonies at 
of Dante, in which the Har- 
Clab will also participate, 
will place a bronze tablet on the 
d as a tribute from the institutions 
. of the United States. The 


| y will also visit the University of 


: ogna, Venice, Milan and Turin, and 


will return via Havre, sailing on the 


steamship Chicago on August 20. 


? 


cleaned and repaired. Women’ ts clea ped 
s Ha and 


MASSACHUSETTS 


BOSTON 


Corsetiere 


Also Silk and Cotton Underwear, 
Brassieres, Petticoats and. 
Pullman Robes. 
$08 Boyiston St., Boston Phone B. B. 128 


Adams & Swett Cleansing Co. 
Rug and Garment Cleansers 


Specialists on Oriental Rugs 
180 8 St.. Roxbury. 


Tol Row. won 
LIA . HAD D DCO., Inc. 


44 
Straw and — 2 K— ad re 
Men's soft. stiff, silk and epere hats 


put on while you 
e 


Dresses, Suits, Waists Dry Cleaned and Dyed 
Laces and Silks Dyed to Sample 
MME. ESTELLE 


922 AMSTERDAM AVE.. NEW YORK 
Phone Academy 2292 


The Wileys, 20 E.54St. 


G TABLE R 6 DINN 
SUNDAY LUNCHEON AND DINNER” 
Afternoon — ——— 


Attractive Surroundings and Delicic Home 
Cooking = 
Restaurant 


oe Olde English 14 East 44th Street 


Lancheon—Special Afternoon Service 
_ Dinner—A la Carte Throughout Day. 


_RICHMOND HILL 


~~ 


HENRY F BAHRENBURG 
Rich Hill 4330-4831 
8219 Jamaica Avenue, near Jefferson Arenue 


Choice Meats # 


S SARATOGA SPRINGS _ 
a » Voast | & Leonard 
INSURANCE 


SARATOGA SPRINGS, N. T. 


362 Broadway. 
SCHENECTADY __ 
Walter S. Wood Coal Co. 


COAL AND WooD 
Phone 2593 Down Town Office—2 Town Office—2 Lovraine Block 
iN ni ien 
CLEANER AND 
116 Jay St., Schenectady. Phone connec tion. 


BICKELMAN—255 State St. 
JEWELER 


The Schenectady Clothing Co., Inc. 
Clothiers, Hatters & Men’s Furnishers 


813-316 STATE STREET 
— 1 Gil Pres.—Frank J. Eckel, Vice Pres. 
Frank J. Wi Treas.—Samuel E. E. Currie, Sec. 
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mere were feelings in 
used them. It is 


iste in the artist's mind he 

to means to get it into 
pictures, cs isn’t in the man 
no technical skill will 
it... . It isn’t 


their 
i the miracle.“ 


i 


MONG the New Books that I 
should like to‘read are—“Shake- 
speare’s Last Years in London, 1586- 
1592," by Arthur Acheson. — 
Because the title attracts, and every 
heey af tab a cpa Shake- 
speare’s life is deeply interesting; and 
because the sub-title is “Giving — 
licht on the pre-Sonnet period; show- 


ins the inception of relations between 


5 : 
ee 


| and the Earl of South 

ampton, and displaying John Floris 
as Sir John Falstaff.“ A 

“Creole Families of New Orleans.” 
By Grace King. 7 

Because this story, genealogical and 
romantic, of the aristocrats who 
founded New Orleans, and established 
there the Creole type, is the kind of 
history that makes for ‘musing. | 

“Limericks.” Arranged and collected 
by Francis H. Gardiner. 

Because we have all written limer- 


| icks, and our efforts, who knows, may 


‘| composed while Abe, or 


But he hopes 


have crept into ‘this anthology. A 
limerick has been defined as a kind 
of nonsense verse, now usually applied 
to the five-line form seen in Lear’s 
nursery rhymes.” Limericks are not 


the Yellow 
Peril, was having his bath— 

He is keen about books as a Setter, 
And he writes every Wednesday a 


They call him Q. R., 
He isn’t a Star. 7 
every week to write 

Better. dos 8 4 Pet ws * . R. 


AN ATTEMPT 
AT HISTORY 


The Russian Bolshevik Revolution. By 

Ed Alsworth Ross. 
Company. $3. 

Since Professor Ross is a sociol- 

ogist and not a historian, his new book 


Of getting the quality 
pictures. If the 


is so near to us in spirit 

eed hesitate te claim a cer- 

tain objectivity for our estimate of 
his work and worth. Abdul Hamid, 
Bismarck and Victor Hugo belong as 
much to a period that is past and gone 
forever as Abraham Lincoln, Herbert 
Spencer or Delane of The Times; and 
it is astonishing to reflect that if Cecil 


* 


eers. His name is now half forgotten 


in his own country, and his creed, im 


the form in which he believed it and 
lived for it, is discredited. His work, 
no doubt, lives on, not merely in South 
Africa but in England and in all the 
British Empire; and his memory is 
preserved as honorably at Oxford by 
the scholarships which he founded as 
in the immense tract of country which 
he claimed for British civilization and 
which bears his name. But his per- 
sonal influence, the inspiration of his 
example and his character, were dead 
almost within a decade of his passing 
and the story of his life reads like a 
romance as unfamiliar to us in its set- 
ting as the Middle Ages. 
But, however little the men ot a 
later age may appreciate his motives, 
the life of Cecil Rhodes will always 
be interesting for the great things he 
accomplished in 49 short years. His 
achievements were great by their mere 
size and bulk, whatever one may think 
of their value or their justification; 
and his life is well worth studying if 
only for the amount of work that he 
succeeded in cramming into it. He 


i hated “loafers”; the time in which to 


work seemed “so short, so miserably 
short,” and he went complaining of 
“so little done, so much to do.” Yet 
with nothing in his favor at the start, 
an awkward, ungainly manner, no 
great power ef speech and no inherited 
advantages of wealth or position, he 
had won for himself as great a fol- 
lowing as any man of his time. 

N a 0 II fae be we 


Born in an English vicarage, the son 
of an Engiish clergyman, Cecil Rhodes 
was one of 11 children, nine of whom 
were brothers. The two elder boys 
went to Winchester and Eten, but Cecil 
was put as a day boy to the local 


New York: The! grammar school. He gave no signs 
| lof great distinction and, he left school 
| when he was only 16. 


For two years he and his brother 


on Russia, like most of the innumer-attempted to grow cotton in Natal; 


able other volumes on present social 
conditions there, is more interesting 
for the human nature it portrays than 
for the 
Though the author says in the first 
sentence of his preface, “This book is 
not written to make out a case, but to 


actual facts it presents. 


„they told me I could not grow cot- 


ton” he would say in lates life when- 
ever he attempted the impossible. 
Only two crops had been grown when 
Rhodes set out—with a few digger’s 


| tools, some volumes of the classics 
j 


and .a Greek Lexicon—on a 400-mile 


set forth what appear to be the sig- journey to the diamond fields. There, 
nificant facts,” what he sets forth has with about 10,000 fellow workers on 


been highly colored by his personal 
opinions, his t as a sociologist, 
and his generally pathetic com- 


‘}\prehension of the motives, and im- 
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é 
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2 
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pulses of people moving as masses. 
Later some real historian will doubt- 
less make use of this attempted state- 
ment. of facts, along with the other 
available accounts, in order to put 
together a veritable history. 

By shifting frequently to the his- 
torical present when he is narrating 
incidents, Professor Ross makes his 
chapters oftentimes seem like mere 
notes, especially when, at the same 
time, he omits explanations which 
would be necessary in a really con- 


| nected story of the Russian revolution. 


Neverthless, the book is reasonably 
vivid, mainly because of the essential 
vividness of revolution itself. 


A REBEL IN PARIS 
Les Refiéts de Paris. By Laurent Tall- 
hade: Paris: Jean Foot. 5 francs. 

France produced a literature which 
was a reaction from the war: Bar- 
bussés’ Le Feu” and “Clarté”; Du- 


a piece of ground 180 yards by 220, 
he started sifting his fortune out of 
“Stilton cheese,” one diamond to every 
50 bucketfuls. He hardly ever had a 
companion and seemed to take interest 
only in his own thoughts. “As Lord 
Rosebery said of him, he was that 
most formidable of all men of actfon, 
the practical visionary.” 

But he had always cherished the de- 
sign of going to Oxford, “to help him- 
self in his career.” Not, of coursé, in 
the career of money making. Oxford 
could scarcely help him in that. But 
he was conscious already of his voca- 
tion; and between the ages of 20 and 
28 he was passing to and fro between 
England and Africa, keeping terms 
intermittently at Oriel, eating dinners 
at the Temple so that he might “have 
a profession at his back,” buying a 
“marvelously solvent property” on 

the outskirts of London for £6200 and 
consolidating his interest in De Beers. 
Surely as strange an undergraduate as 
any university has ever had. At Ox- 
ford he belonged to clubs more cele- 
brated for good fellowship than for 
study, and had himself initiated as a 


— 
oe 


hamel, Jules Romains’ great poem 
Romain Rolland’s works; 
there is not very much to compare 
with these in lish, poems by 
‘Bassoon and and very little 


Mason. At the age of 28 he took his 
degree and two years later he was 
worth £50,000 a year. 

But all this time his money-making 
had a serious object. He was amused, 
of course, “by the game of winning 
it,” but the real reason of his attach- 
ing so much importance to wealth was 
that he regarded it as a necessary 
means to public service. Lou will 
never do any good ff you have no 
money”; but money for him was not 
an end in itself. “I have tried to com- 
bine the commercial with the imagin- 
ative,” and always the commercial was 
subsidiary to his imaginative ends. 
That was why he could chaff General 
Gordon for having refused a roomful 
of treasure offered to him by the 
Chinese Government. “I should have 

taken it and as many more rooms full 
as they offered me; it is no use hav- 
ing big ideas if you have not the cash 
to carry them out.” ö 
III 

Politics too were made the hand- 
maid of his “big ideas.” At the age 
of 31 he was treasurer of the Cape, 


rebel, to whom the war meant the 
destruction of all his most cherished 


and at 37 he was Prime Minister. But. 


he was never the professional politi- 
cian. Just as in his early days in the 
house of eee he was still the 
digger in 0 „think I can 
legislate just as well in my Oxford 


1 


f on which: he had been re- 
ug and which he desired to mak 
known to his audience.” Politics, in 
fact, gave him no more than a , 
form; and the arts of the politician he 
neglected and despised. 

The end to which his money-making 
and political activities—and indeed all 
else in his li were subordinated 
can be stated in various ways. In its 
crude form the: faith which inspired 
him has unpleasant associations for 
the reader of today; it is reminiscent 
of a more recent imperialism. “Only 
one race approached God's ideal type, 

{his own Anglo-Saxon race. God's 
purpose, then, was to make the Anglo- 
Saxon race predominant, and the best 
way to help on God’s work and fulfill 
his purpose in the world was to con- 
tribute to the predominance of the 
Anglo-Saxon race and so bring nearer 
the reign of j 
By his first 


vill, drawn up when he 


was 24, he proposed to found a secret 


society among whose objects would be 
“the ultimate recovery of the United 
States of America as an integral part 
of the British Empire and the 
foundation of so great a power as to 
render wars impossible and promote 
the best interests of humanity.” Lay- 
ing his hand on the map of Africa as 
far north as the central lakes he 
would say: “All this to be painted red, 
that is my dream.” But from these 
crude beginnings he made great ad- 
vances, both in the formulation and 
in the attaining of his ideal. Some- 
thing akin to vulgarity ‘of mind re- 
mained with him, it is true, to the very 
end; but there is little of coarse im- 
perialism left in the man who can say: 
“We went far to the North, we occu- 
pied all short of the Zambesi; we did 
it by the feeling of the people. For, 
after all, even if you have the wealth, 
it is impossible to carry out a con- 
ception unless you have the feeling of 
the people with you.” The man who 
could say “We must adopt a system of 
Indian despotism in our relations with 
the barbarians of South Africa,” be- 
came before the end the apostle of 
“equal rights for all civilized men, 
irrespective of races, south of the 
Zambesi.” 
IV 

Though he strove for ends which 
many who read of him today will not 
approve, and though he adopted means 
which he himself found it difficult to 
excuse, the fact remains that Cecil 
Rhodes was ardently beloved by thous- 
ands upon thousands of his fellow men, 


Land that fact alone would secure for 


him a corner in the heart of posterity. 
Not everything in the man, by any 
means, was loveable. He could be 
harsh and brutal, coarse and insolent 
and overweening—he was called “an 
astonishing rogue and liar;’ by an 
English statesman, and he showed 
many of the familiar signs of cor- 
ruption by success, and in a form that 
would scarcely have been tolerated 
in a Roman Emperor. Yet the man 
did great thinks and he had a great 
heart. To the Dutch he was De ould 
Kerel“ and to the natives the Big 
Master“ whom they looked to in their 
troubles, and he sacrificed his life, and 
even his honor to a dream. 

On occasion he could rise to heights 
that are nothing short of sublime. In 
October, 1900, the South African 
League, a body of “loyal propagan- 
dists,“ met in Cape Town to celebrate 
the capture of Pretoria from the 
Boers. Rhodes was to address the 
meeting. It was a mean hall, few 
men were present, and most of the 
seats were filled with fanatical look- 
ing ladies, who seemed to regard the 
event they were celebrating as a na- 
tional triumph of-English over Dutch. 
Mr. Basil Williams, who gives us this 
biography, was himself present and 
he tells the story as follows: “He 
never glanced at them or at the sor- 
| did surroundings but kept his gaze 
fixed above their heads ... with that 
strange dreamer’s look in his eyes 
. .. His first words were like a trum- 
pet call; but it was a call little in 
tune with the audience: “You think 
you have beaten the Dutch! But it is 
not so! The Dutch are not beaten: 
what is beaten is Krugerism, a cor- 
rupt and evil government, no more 
Dutch in essence than English. No! 
The Dutch are as vigorous and uncon- 
quered today as they have ever been; 
the country is still as much theirs as 
it is yours, and you will have to live 
and work with them hereafter, as in 
‘the past. Remember that when you 
go back to your homes... let there 
be no vaunting words, no vulgar tri- 
umph over your Dutch neighbors; 
make them feel that the bitterness is 
past and that the need of cooperation 
is greater than ever; teach your chil- 
dren to remember when they go to 
their village school that the litt'e 
Dutch boys and girls they find sitting 
in the same benches with them are as 
much a part of the South African 
nation as they are themselves, and 
that as they learn the same lessons 
together now, so hereafter they must 
work together as comrades for a com- 
mon object the good of South Africa.” 


V 

At such moments Rhodes was a 
greater man than any of his successors 
in the field of statesmanship, and for 
ithe sake of his greatness he should 
be forgiven the devious ways by which 
he sometimes chose to attain his ends. 
“Sometimes,” he said at Oriel, his old 
college, in 1899, “in pursuing my object, 
the enlargement of the British Empire, 
and with it the cause of peace, Indus- 
try and freedom, I: have adopted means 
in removing opposition which were 
the rough-and-ready way to attain 
that object. But you must remember 
that in South Africa, where F work 


tice, liberty and peace.“ 


seek for in vain elsewhere, the not 


2 f 


Mr. Page believes In laying his 
of; tions thoroughiy. He begins 
his volume with a study of the na- 
tional consciousness which Italy fn 
herited from her imperial past, and 
which persisted through the long de- 
lusion of the Holy Roman Empire, 
until it worked out the conception of 
6. a free and united Italy cong ro 
guidance of Mazzini; Ga „ an 
life and actions must be weighed and Cavour. He follows this with a his- 
measured.” a : 
So let it be; and by that test Cecil 


tory of the relations of Italy to the 
European situation when, after 1870, 
she became one of the greater powers. 
Then come several chapters on the 
position of Italy at the outbreak of 
the war, and her negotiations with the 


In 
this book he is commemorated not as 
a hero but as a man with his full entente and with the Central Euro- 
share of human imperfections. ‘|pean powers. The last half of the 
Basil Williams has given us a study book is an account of the war itself 
of first rate importance, intensely in- and of the Italian campaigns. 
teresting from the first page to the it is to de \mitted at the outset 
last, and brilliantly written. A com- that the book is a piece of special 
plete, consistent portrait, with an pleading. Mr. Page regards Italy's 
amazing wealth of intimate and per- national consciousness as entitled to 
sonal detail, and only so much his- special respect, and her sacro egoismo 
torical background as is necessary to ag something quite apart from any 
the understanding of the man. A mas- merely vulgar lust for “dominion. 
terly work. Germany failed to understand this, as 


TWO ENGLISH WITS: she constantly failed te understand 


the noble minds of her opponents. 
A Miscellany of the Wits: Select Pieces “She did not know that in Italy 
8 A 1 ae 5 deep down in the hearts of her people 
ther Hands. Edited by K. N. Colvile, 
4 1 f is the inextinguishable fire of Love of 


Philip Allan. 15s. Liberty. She did not know that this 


lies under their love of Italy; their 
The pieces by Other Hands referred | 1 , * 


idea of Italy's aspirations— that it 
to in this interesting volume take up burns always under her sacred Ego- 
only four pages, one and a half of 


which are occupied by the famous ismo—and that when the line should 
FF, F Seely ane Ke Op- 


which is at least sometimes attributed 5 ration pene e 
to Arbuthnot; the other anonymous graphical extenslon— communal ex- 
piece, Thoughts on Various Subjects,” pansion.” (page 146). 

is of small importance, so that for) Mr. page's brief for the defendant 
8388 Nee ing 4 eee leads him into an elaborate account of 
men, Dr. King and the far more dis- T 


tinguished Dr. Arbuthnot. Wiltam war, aur apology is, of course 1 
King (1663-1712), a cousin ot the necessary. After the French occupa- 
Hydes, was a scholar of Christchurch, tion of Tunis. between Lord Salis- 
an advocate of Doctors Commons, an bury's falsehoods and Jules Ferry’s 
opponent of the great Bentiey; a friend | mailed fist, it needed no sacro egoismo, 
of Swift's, who got him the post of but only a commonplace instinct of 
Gazetteer in succession to Steele, and 


safety, to throw Italy into the triple 
throughout his life an amusing and' 
witty writer of miscellanies in prose atiance. Ang Mr. Page expends nach 


and verse. Those here reprinted, “A effort to vindicate Italy from the 


| „charge of trading her support in the 
Journey to London in the Year 1698, = 
is a parody of an absurd “Journey to war to the highest bidder. His defense 


Paris,” printed by Dr. Martin Lister seems to be that Italy knew that Aus- 


tria would never give outright as 
in the same year, and should be neg- 
lected by no student of the social life much as the entente would promise in 


case of victory, and that therefore 
of the period. Dr. King’s object being 
to describe everyday things, and to there mas no bargaining. Italy merely 


a amused herself with Austria's offers 
N them in the manner ot while waiting for her own preparations 

8 absurd original, we find all sorts 3 
of interesting touches which we shall to de completed, and for the entente 

to miake up its mind to pay the 
price. ' 

“There was no pretense of senti- 
ment about Baron Sonnino in his 
dealing with Austria. His reasons 
were hlways the inexorable necessities 
of the situation. He desired secrecy 
as to the fact of the negotiations be- 
cause, pending their conclusion, the 
Italian people would become excited. 
He desired compensation because 
Austria-Hungary, to bind Italy, had 
bound herself to certain things which 
she had violated. He desired imme- 
diate execution of any agreement ar- 
rived at, because he doubted the good 
faith of Austria-Hungary. He en- 
larged his demands from time to time 
because he was in no hurry to have 
them accepted and thus bind Italy to 
inaction.” (Page 199). ) 

The more serious question of Italy’s 
obligations to the Allies under the 
triple alliance Mr. Page formulates 
clearly. Under Article VII Italy and 
Austria bound themselves, in case 
either made gains in the Balkans, to 
compensate the other. Legally, the 
case resolves itself into the question 
whether Italy was justified in invok- 
ing this casus federis. Did Austria’s 
threatened occupation of Serbia en- 
title Italy to demand compensation in 
the Trentino and Istria? Morally, the 
question is whether Italy should in any 
and all circumstances carry out her 
historic policy of uniting with herself 
all Italian-speaking peoples—and add- 
ing some thousands of Germans and 
Slavs to provide the strongest possible 
strategic frontier. Sacro egoismo says 
ves, and so does Mr. Page. 

Mr. Page is at his best in his ac- 
count of the events of the month which 
preceded Italy’s declaration of war on 
Austria. These fell under his personal 
observation, and he writes with the 
enthusiasm of an eye witness. The 
Treaty of London was secretly signed 


lighting street lamps on moonlight 
nights, the women crying “Hot Gray 
Pease and Baken,” or “Hot Ox-Cheek 
and Baked Wardens,” the Bellman 
crying small losses, the Advertise- 
ments making known great ones such 
as lapdogs, the apprentices and por- 
ters with their brooms and shovels 
clearing away the snow from the 
streets all paved with pebbles, flints, 
and ragstones. King is said to have 
preferred this little jeu d’esprit to his 
other works, and there is some ad- 
mirable ridicule of the indiscriminate 
collections of the day, the illegible 
coins ascribed to “Catathumpton, a 
Saxon Prince, and Godenia, his daugh- 
ter,” and the Catalogue of those who 
fell at Chevy Chase upon a stone fron) 
Scotland, with a “noble Pindarick” 
upon Widdington, who “fought upon 
his stumps” in black letter, and 
thereby established the antiquity of 
this interesting monument. His sec- 
ond work here reprinted, the “Dia- 
logues of the Dead,” is an amusing 
attack upon Bentley for his severe 
handling of King’s friend Charles 
Boyle, in the matter of the Phalaris 
controversy, with its curious learning 
upon “Gammer Gurton’s Needle,” and 
other old English. comedies and inter- 
ludes, its skits upon “Bentivoglio’s” 
misapplied-and learned ingenuity, and 
its gentleman learned in tadpoles and 
tree-galls, with his dissertations upon 
summer and winter sports, videlicit 
butterflies, insects, and the like. 

But the piéce de resistance of the 
present volume is the witty and ami- 
able Arbuthnot’s “History of John 
Bull,” which has an admirable foreword 
by the editor and a useful table of 
characters, one of the most amusing 
political skits ever written: and it is 
to be hoped that the succés d'estime 
of a place of honor in our literary 
handbooks, which is all that John 
Bull at present enjoys, may be con- on April 26, 1915, by which Italy bound 
verted into real familiarity by this herself to make war within a month, 
well-timed reprint. How Lord Strutt | and in case of victory was to possess 
(Philip III of Spain) bespoke his liv- the Brenrer frontier, the Dalmatian 
eries of old Lewis Baboon (Louis XIV) coast, as well as an increase in her 
and thereby set the house of Join! African dominion, the Dodecanese, 


Bull in an uproar, and how Lewis 
Baboon designed to ruin all his neigh- 
boring tradesmen; how Jack the Pres- 
byterian won the heart of John Bull’s 
sister Peg (Scotland), and how Don 
Diego (Spain) entertained John Bull 
with ‘accounts of Sir Robert Bold’s 
(Harley’s) pretended insincerities is 
a story still well worth the reading, 
and every student of English history 
should enjoy this witty Tory attack 
upon the policy of Hocus and his wife, 
those very fallible and important per- 
sonages, the Duke and Duchegs of 
Marlborough. Altogether an interest- 
ing book, for which both publisher and 
editor deserve thanks. 


AN EXPLANATION 


A Commentary Upon Browning’s The 
Ring and the Book. By A. K. Cook. 
London: Oxford University Press. 

Those who have read all of Brown- 
ing’s “The Ring and the Book” with 
enjoyment: can doubtless appreciate 
the analyses and notes, of Mr. A. K. 
Cook. The poem itself aims, of 
course, to present an intense situation 
from many different points of view. 
Mr. Cook's commentary helps to make 
clearer just what the purpose -and 
accomplishment of the poem are; but 


one would better read the poem first. 


and other unconsidered trifles. Dur- 
ing that month the Italian people were 
to be led to make the war their own, 
a people’s war, and the King, the 
Queen, the ministers, the Garibaldians, 
and d’Annunzio all went energetically 
to the task. Germany played her part 
to unexpected perfection by sinking 
the Lusitania on May 8, thus giving 
rise to the romantic belief that Italy 
went to war with Austria to @venge 
German murder on the high seas. In 
the end sacro egoismo triumphed, and 
Italy declared war on Austria, 
May 23. 

The account of the war itself occu- 
pies the last half of the volume. It 
is clear that the author knows the 
exploits of the Bersaglieri, the Ardaiti, 
the Alpini, in their mountain cam- 
paigns only by report, but he gives a 
vivid summary of the successes of 
Cadorna in the Dolomites and on the 
isonzo. For the dramatic collapse at 
Caporetto he has only the usual ex- 
planations, which amount to a break- 
down in morale, of which the general 
staff should not have been ignorant. 
For the equally dramatic recovery on 
the Plave he voices an admiration 
which his readers will share: but his 
eloquent appreciation of the final vic- 


tory of Vittorio-Veneto will hardly | 


4 5 
Scrib- 


| 


| eonvince them that this Yast terrible 


bloodshed was necessary, since Ger- 
many had accepted Mr. Wilson's 
‘specifications of the terms of the 
armistice on October 12, nearly two 
weeks before the battle was begun. 
Doubtless the Italian high command 
. it dest, in spite of the Treaty 
of London, to take possession of as 
much of the spoils of war as possible, 
and bring them to the conference as a 
fait accompli. For the last chapter 
of the war, the disillusionment of 
Versailles, Mr. Page holds the Repub- 
licans of the Senate to blame, who, by 
attacking Mr. Wilson's “peace of prin- 
ciples,” gave fresh license to all the 
dark forces of reactionary Europe. 

It is surprising to find a book by 
so distinguished a literary artist as 
Mr. Page so badly written. Especially 
is it surprising to find his machinery | 
of narration. so badly managed. In- 
stead of moving steadily and directly, 
the stream of narrative eddies about 
and flows back on itself with, repeti- 
tions and dislocations which keep the 
reader annoyed and disconcerted. For 
instance, the misfortunes of William 
of Wied; for a brief period King of 
Albania, are dwelt on with a lingering 
pleasure. 

„He remained there only long 
enough for Essed Pasha to take his 
measure and gather his bands together 
to drive him out, whereupon he sought 
refuge on a small Italian warship in 
the harbor. The Italian Commander 
escorted him back to the royal palace, 
and then ensued the usual course of 
such Revolutions . and King Wil- 
liam returned home.” (Page 138.) 

And on the opposite page: 

“It was in May (1914) that the in- 
surrection occurred in Albania, and 
King William sought refuge with his 
family on board an Italian warship in 
the harbor. He was escorted back to 
the palace by the Italian Commander. 
But kings who abandon their thrones 
never return to remain—at least in 
Albania. . . . King ‘William of Wied’ 
reigned no more.” (Page 139.) 

Even Mr. Page’s sentences are 
chaotic. They suggest perhaps the 
difficulties of mountain warfare with 
which the author has so much concern. 
Again and again he gives the effect 
of scaling, with rope and ice axe, the 
sides of a precipitous idea. It is a 
difficult thing to bring Dante, whose 
political thought centered about the 
restoration of the Empire, into line 
with “the desire to reestablish the 
kingdom on the well-known lines once 
occupied by it,” but Mr. Page accom- 
plishes the feat by a handsome glis- 
sade. “Dante dreamed and wrote of 
a reestablished Roman Empire with its 
capital once more in Rome; and 
Dante, though Florentine then, is 
Italian now, and has long been Italian, 
part and parcel of all Italy, as much 
all Italian as Homer was all Greek.” 

There are some irritating errors in 
the book for which proof reading is 
doubtless responsible, e. g. Cortino 
di Ampezzo for Cortina (p. 234), 
“Roumania was under a scion of the 
Imperial family of Austria” (p. 162), 
and a certain Basi Bazar turns up 
more than once where the Sanjak of 
Novi Bazar is meant. But these are 
spots on the sun. On the whole Mr. 
Page has written doubtless what will 
be the most acceptable book by an 
American on Italian history, and we 
shall be surprised if his public does 
not demand a new. edition forthwith, 


NEW EDITIONS 


The Oxford edition,of Keats, edited 
by H. Buxton Forman, and of Dante, 
translated by Henry Francis Cary, has 
just been reprinted. This edition is, 
of course, weil known for its conven- 
ient size and careful editing. Its re- 
appearance now is an indication of the 
fact that the publishers are gradually 
reprinting many standard works that 
were allowed to go out of print during 
the war, when the utmost economy of 
paper was necessary. . 
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HIE 


| Vice-Presidents (of Venezuela 


New Granada) were abolished and at. 


lof Provinces and Cantons. 


„The Most Picturesque 


Place 

We had always been hunting for it. 
We had always felt sure that some- 
where, some day, we should find the 
perfect place which was to combine 
the charm of the Middle Ages with the 
comfort of the nineteenth century— 
the Albert Diirer town which could be 
reached in a railway-train, with 


‘eraft, were sitting at the doors 


luxuriously so, in the Most Pictur- 
esque Place in the World. “A deal of 
high living” ‘we enjoyed there. And 
the charm of contrast was added when 
fresh from the morning plunge in the 
cool spring water of our bath, we 
loltered upon picturesque bridges 
watching the washerwomen at work 
in the rocky bed of the thin stream, 
or rambled into the narrow, smelly 
streets, where pictorial old ladies, 


practising an almost forgotten ed 


Rembrandt-like cellars, with their feet 


that when the company had, in 
Homeric phrase— ... put aside from 
them the desire of meat and drink, Sir 
Felix stood up and made a speech. 
It was an admirable speech too. It 
began with “My dear friends,” and the 
exordium struck at once that paternal 
note which makes him, with all his 
foibles, so lovable. “They must ex- 
cuse him if he now took his departure; 
.. . To be innocently happy—that had 


used to de the boast of England, of 


“Merry England’; and he had ever 
prized happy living faces in Kirris- 
vean above the ancestral portraits 


medieval streets through which the 
dinner bell would make a pleasant 
sound, where there would be plenty of 
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not all happy, if one might judge 
from their expressions—hanging on 
his walls at home.” (Prolonged ap- 
plause greeted this; and deservedly, 
for he spoke no more than he meant.) 
He became reminiscential, and sin- 
gling out a school-child here and 
there, discoursed of their grandpar- 
ents, even of their great-graud- 
parents; recalled himself to pay a 
series of graceful tributes to all wuo 
had contributed to make the day a 
success; and wound up by regrettinz 
that he could not stay for the fire- 
works.—“Corporal Sam,” by Q (A. T. 
Quiller-Couch). 


The Pacific 


To many of us the Pacific conjures 
up visions of sun-flecked coral islands 
set in an azure sea, of cloudless skies 
and scented, off-shore breezes; or per- 
haps of warm, tropic nights with some 
shadowy palm-tree (“that giraffe of 
vegetables” as Stevenson called it) 
fantastically bowing to the great 
silver moon, while the distant drum- 
Spirit instead of matter in time of * — a 4 taps of some village dance, now quick, 
n aS } 2. . P. N. oes = : - ; , i : now slow, come rhythmically floating 
- * 4 i, | 5 . te — across the lagodn. To all who have 
ffs , * . a once been swayed by the intoxicating 
charm of the Pacific there is a memory 
never to be forgotten, a voice whose 
seductive call appeals to all alike. To 
some the magic of it rises even in the 
years long after, and draws them irre- 
sistibly back. I have known the rough 
trader, who has made enough to live 
on, at last board with relief a steamer 
for “home,” . . . But he has been back 
again within twelve months.—T. R. 
St.-Johnston. 


When Burbadge Played 


When Burbadge played, the stage was 
bare 
Of fount and temple, tower and stair; 


„ The President's powers were 
strictly limited, and he was respon- 
sible for the acts of his government. 


in undrained gutters.— French Cathe- 
drals,” by Elizabeth Robins Pennell. 
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t he who draws upon Spirit instead 
of matter for courage and strength to 
meet the difficulties experienced in 
daily life, is the one that will inevi- 
tably succeed. It is also evident that 
only those who have gained some 
18 | knowledge of the power of Spirit will 

de wise and alert enough to turn to 


The account given in the book of 
Judges of the victory of Gideon and 
‘his three hundred men over the hosts 
ot Midian, shows the result of turning 
to Spirit instead of matter for help to 
overcome evil as expressed in the 
armies opposed to them. If Gideon 
had turned to matter for assistance to 
overcome .this vast multitude, he 
would certainly have felt it was a 
well-nigh hopeless task, and would 
have lost all hope and courage at the 
outset, so inviting defeat. Gtdeon, 
however, had turned to Mind, Princi- 
ple, for help, when, as a result of the 
disobedience of the children of Israel, 
the Midianites for a time prevailed 
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me marguerites one by one; 
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}ageinst them, and he knew his capital 
in the form of spiritual power was 
available in proportion to his spiritual 
understanding, and was inexhaustible. 
He had to prove his loyalty to Princi- 
ple by overthrowing the altar of Beal 
his father had built, before the oppor- 
tunity for the larger demonstration 
came, and it would seem that the fact 
that he was willing to make himself 
unpopular and to stand against the 
anger of the men of the city who were 
followers of Baal, showed he had suf- 
ficient moral courage to lead his men 
to victory against their oppressors: 

One of the essential attributes of an 
active student of Christian Science is 
courage and with this quality is usu- 
ally combined alertness, for, to ex- 
press real courage, one must be alert 
to know what has to be guarded 
against. Turning again to the story 
of Gideon, the temptation to rely on 
material numbers only is seen and is 
destroyed by a process which not only 
reduced the numbers to what seemed 
a ridiculously small amount, but in 
reducing them, eliminated those who 
were not sufficiently alert and might 
be a source of danger to their com- 
rades. The simple process of choos- 
ing only those who drank by carrying 
the water to their mouths in their 
hands, thus being able to keep a 
watchful eye for any sign of the. 
enemy, was a method of eliminating 
those who had nct a sufficient under- 
standing of Principle to be on their 
guard against the attacks of error, 
and it forced Gideon and the chosen 
three hundred to lean on Spirit in- 
stead of matter for help. The result, 
as is well known, was the utter de- 
feat of the Midianites and Amalekites 
by a mere handful of men, giving a 
wonderful illustration of the power of 
Spirit over material numbers. 

The real struggle is, of course, 
{| never against material numbers, but 

‘against one’s own fear, and Gideon 
had evidently some fear to overcome 
in himself before he was able to lead 
his men to victory. We are told that 
he went down with his servant to look 
at the host of the Midianites and 
whilst there he overheard a dream 
being told by one of his enemies, the 
interpretation of which was taken to 
show that the armies of Midian would 
be delivered into his hands. This 
caused Gideon to rejoice, and as is. 
always the cage, rejoicing and fear 
cannot dwell together, and from that 
moment he seemed to have no doubt 
as to the outcome cf the battle. 

As the only possible opportunity for 
defeat in this struggle with the 
mighty hosts of error was shown to 
be in Gideon's own thinking, so it is 
with every student of Christian Sci- 
ence who takes his stand on his high- 
est understanding of Principle. Mrs. 
Eddy says on page 225 of “Science 
and Health with Key to the Scrip- 
tures,” “You may know when first 
Truth leads by the fewness and faith- 
fulness of its followers. Thus it is 
that the march of time bears onward 
freedom’s banner. The powers of this 
world will fight, and will command 
their sentinels not to let truth pass 
the guard until it subscribes to their 


can be no possible doubt as to the out- 
of the warfare with the big bat- 


The Rhine 


Hills and towers aré gazing downward 
In the mirror-gleaming Rhine, 

And my boat drives gayly onward, 

While the sun-rays round it shine. 


Calm I watch the wavelets stealing, 
Golden gleaming, as I glide; 

Calmly too awakes the feeling 

Which within my heart I hide. 


si Babine shins (tr. by 0. G. a 
Bolivar as Liberator 
and President 


The story of the career of Simon 
Bolivar, chief leader in the successful 
revolt against Spain in Venezuela, 
New Granada, and Peru, a century 
ago, establishing republics in place of 
monarchical rule, is related by F. 
Loraine Petre in his book on the “Lib- 
erator.” An account of Bolivar's 
meeting with Murillo, the Spanish 
commander, and of his connection with 
the new republic of Colombia, is thus 


given: 
*. „ The armistice and treaty being 


to make the personal acquaintance of 
his antagonist, to which Bolivar will- 
ingly agreed. 


was the hamlet of Santa Ana, midway 
between Bolivar’s headquarters at Tru- 
jillo and Morillo’s at Carache. On the 


Morillo arrived there with a staff of 
some fifty officers, including La Torre, 
and an escort of a squadron of hus- 
sars. Shortly afterwards O’Leary an- 
nounced the approach of Bolivar. 


republican chief brought. On being 


told Bolivar had only ten or twelve 


officers, besides the Spanish commis- 
sioners, Morillo replied: ‘I thought I 


very small guard, but my former en- 
emy has outdone me in generosity; I 
will order the hussars to retire,’ which 


any Spanish officers likely to be un- 


that none of them were present. As 
the Liberator appeared in sight, 
Morillo, dressed in full uniform and 
wearing his orders, went forward with 
La Torre and others to meet him. 

“Again he asked which was Bolivar, 
and, on O’Leary’s pointing him out, 
exclaimed, ‘What! that little man with 
a blue coat and a military cap, riding 
a mule? As they met, the two gen- 
erals dismounted and embraced cor- 
dially. Then they returned to the 
best hut in Santa Ana, where Morillo 
had prepared breakfast. They spent 
the day together, talking over their 
wars, and equal harmony reigned be- 
tween their officers. Both slept that 
night under the same roof. Morillo 
had proposed erecting a monument to 
commemorate this strange historic 
meeting, and a large square boulder 
was placed to mark the spot mean- 
while. Next day the Spanish and Co- 
lombian chiefs parted on the most cor- 
dial terms, never to meet again. Both 
appear to have been perfectly satisfied 
with their interview. ... | 
“In the first days of September. 


Bolivar found himself in Maracaibo, 


after issuing orders for the pacifica- 
tion of Cors“, 


“The Congress at Cücuta had al- 


_ Rheinstein Castle and the Rhine, Germany 


Only in the case of foreign invasion, 
or civil war, did absolute power pass 
into his hands. As Bolivar neatly put 
it, ‘the government of Colombia was 
either a gentle rivulet or a devastating 
torrent.’ It was hardly ever anything 
but the torrent in his lifetime,. fur 
there was almost always either inva- 
sion or civil war. 

“At this time, the Liberator received 
many letters from members of the 
General Congress at Cücuta, begging 
him to come and direct their deliber- 
ations. That was incompatible with 
his plans of conducting personally tke 
expedition to the Isthmus, and he re- 
fused. To Gual, the Finance Minister. 
he replied at greater length in a letter, 
in one passage of which he says his 


concluded, Morillo expressed a desire 


“The place fixed for the meeting 


morning of the 27th November, 1829, 


Morillo asked him what escort the 


had adventured myself thus far with a 


he did. He also asked the names of 


welcome to Bolivar. and ascertained | 


ambition is that the verdict of history 
may be: ‘Bolivar took command to 
liberate his fellow-citizens, and, when 
they were free, left them to govern 
themselves by the law and not by his 
will.” Thereupon the Congress pro- 
ceeded, on the.7th September, to the 
election of a President and Vice-Presi- 
dent. For the Presidency; Bolivar had 
a large majority. For the Vice-Presi- 
dency there was a closer contest be- 
tween NarifiOo and Santander, the 
latter eventually coming out victori- 
ous after several scrutinies. 

“It now became necessary for Boli- 
var and Santander to go to Cücuta to 
take the oath of office. Both arrived 
about the same time, but. before taking 
the oath, the Liberator insisted on 
being allowed liberty still to continue 
military operations. A special law 
was passed on the 20th August, 1821, 
providing that. whilst he was absent 
in the field, the Vice-President should 
act for him. He took the oath on the 
3rd October. Before he signed the 
Constitution and decreed its execution, 
he-addressed the assembly, protesting 
his unwillingness to accept the Presi- 
dency. ‘I prefer,’ he said, ‘the title of 
citizen to that of Liberator, for the 
latter is the outcome of war, the 
former of law.’ To this the President 
of the Congress replied, insisting, on 
behalf of the assembly, on the neces- 
sity of Bolivar’s being the first Presi- 
dent of the Republic. . . 

“His life is the history of a great 
success and a great failure. He suc- 
ceeded in throwing off for ever the 
yoke of Spain, which had pressed for 
three centuries on the shoulders of 
South America: he failed to set up, 
in place of Spanish dominion, anything 
resembling a stable, free, and popular 
government. Bolivar's success marks 
him out as the greatest man South 
America has produced, one to whom 
the title of ‘El Illustre Americano’ 
might have been more properly given 
than to Guzman Blanco, whose vanity 
prompted him to assume it. His fail- 
ure hardly detracts from his great- 
ness, for the task of making a great 
nation out of the materials he had to 
work with was an impossible one. 
He had to deal with peoples depraved 
dy centuries of bad government. The 
mass of the population, sunk in super- 
stition. servility, and ignorance, was 
without initiative or capacity... .” 


Butterflies 


Fast dancing flames on twig and 
bough, 


thr 
The heavy woodland shadows: now 
Wee, wavering stars against the blue. 


Herbert Bashford. 


picturesque dirt iu other people's 
houses, plenty of fresh water and 
clean rooms in our own hotel. Per- 
haps this is a “bourgeois” idea. But, 
then, that is our affair. 

There were times when we thought 
we had found it, but again and again 
we were disappointed. Rocamadour, 
Assisi, Fritzlar came very near satis- 
fying us. Then there was far 
Segesvar, the German fortress-town in 
the heart of Transylvania; Elbogen, 
castle-crowned, among the Bohemian 
hills; Meissen, high above the Elbe 
where it flows through Saxony. But it 
was always the same: the medievalism 
might leave almost nothing to be de- 
sired; there was sure to be something 
wanting on the modern side. 

Eight years of wandering had 
brought us no closer to our undis- 
covered country when, last summer, 
as we were travelling in the mountains 
of—but no! why should we tell the 
name? Why break the serenity of its 
hilly streets with the rush of per- 
sonally conducted parties, or of easel- 
laden artists? Why turn it into 
another Barbizon or Grez, another 
Chester or Nuremberg? Besides, we 
have exploited so many places in our 
day; we have, in our recklessness, pre- 
sented the painter, the illustrator, the 
magazine-writer with more motives 
than they can exhaust in a generation; 
we have, by our enterprise, developed 
the cycling trade to an incalculable ex- 
tent, and, by our praise, made the 
fortunes of half the hotel-keepers of 
Provence. No; the flame of the Most 
Picturesque Place in the World we 
shall keep to ourselves. It is foolish 
deliberately to court the fate of 
Columbus or Stanley. 

We were riding, then, among the 
hills of a land that shall be nameless. 
bound on a mission which, as yet, need 
be nobody’s business but our own, 
when, one bright sunny afternoon, as 
we came over the top of the high pase, 
suddenly we looked down upon a 
landscape that might have been a 
picture by one of the Primitives—every 
feature in it sharply defined, the com- 
position well balanced and carefully 
composed, the whole effect artificial, 
theatrical, impossible. The engineer 
and the capitalist had been there be- 
fore ue, and a railroad makes its way 
through the hills. From the train, as 
it rushes out of a long tunnel, the 
eyes of the traveller will rest upon 
another oddly composed view, no less 
Diireresque and incredible. 

It was still more delightful to find, 
in this town that a middle-aged painter 
might have created, a hotel as perfect 
as only a sanitary engineer and an ex- 
perienced chef could make it: spotless, 
airy bedchambers, with dressing-room 
and bath of the most improved pattern 
attached, exquisite little breakfasts, 
and no less excellent dinners served 


pump or the nearest 


Bright flakes of sunshine drifting never by preference; we don't like it, 


in the evening, at the one reasonable 
hour for dining. We can rough it if 
necessary. Many a day have we eaten 
bread and cheese for our dinner, many 
a night slept in a peasant’s inn and 
shared our room with other travellers, 
many a morning made our toilet at the 
stream. But 


and when it comes to settling down 
for work, why, then we insist on being 


comfortable. 
And we were comfortable, even 


Drawn for The Christian Science Monitor 


Kirris-Vean Regatta 
Day 


Sir Felix, good man, started with a 
fixed idea that a regatta differed from 
a Primrose Féte, if at all, then only ia 
being non-political. He could not get 
it out of his head that public speeches 


were of the essence of the festivity; | 


and when, with all the tact at my 
command, I insisted on aquatics, he 
countered me by proposing to invite 
down a lecturer from the Navy 
League! As he put it in the heat of 
argument, “Weren't eight Dread- 
noughts aquatic enough for anybody?” 

The weather prospects, as the mo- 
ment drew near, filled us with anxious 


forebodings, for the anti-cyclonic spell 
showed signs of breaking, and the 
Sunday and Monday wore lowering 
faces. But Tuesday dawned bril- 
liantly; and when after a hasty break- 
fast I walked over to Kirris-vean, I 
found Sir Felix waiting for me at the 
top of the hill in his open landau, with 
a smile on his face, a rose in his but- 
tonhole, and a white waistcoat that 
put all misgivings to shame. “A per- 
fect day! he called out with a wave 
of the hand. 

“A foxy one,” I suggested, and 
pointed out that the wind sat in a 
doubtful quarter, that it was backing 
against the sun, that it was light and 
might at any time die away and cheat 
us Of our sailing matches. 

“Always the boats with you!” he 
rallied me; “my dear sir, it is going 
to be perfect. As the song says, we've 
got the ships, we've got the men and 
we've got the money too.“ An entire 
success, you may take my word for 
it!“ 

We descended the hill to find the 
village gay with bunting, the com- 
peting boats lying ready off the pier, 
a sizable crowd already gathered, and 
the committee awaiting us at the 
beach-head. Each committee-man wore 
a favor of blue-and-white ribbon, 
and upon our arrival every hat 
flew off to Sir Felix, while the band 
played “See the Conquering Hero 
Comes!” 

It was, not to put too fine a point 
on the description, an atrocious band. 
It had come from afar, from one of the 
inland china-clay villages, and in 
hiring it the committee had been con- 
stant to its principle that no more 
money than was necessary should be 
allowed to go out of Kirris-vean. Re- 
port—-malicious, I feel sure—reached 
me later that, at the first note of it, an 
aloe in Sir Felix’s gardens, a mile 
away—a plant noted for blossoming 
once only in one hundred years— 
burst into profuse and instantaneous 
bloom. Sir Felix himself, who 
abounded ali day in happy turns of 
speech, said the best thing of this 
band. He said it was “sui generis.” 

He was magnificent throughout. I 
am not going to describe the Re- 
gatta. ... So let me only say that the 
weather completely justified his cheery 
optimism; that the breeze, though 
‘slight, held throughout the sailing 


events and then dropped, leaving the 


bay glassy as a lake for the rowers: 
that sports ashore—three-legged races. 
egg-and-spoon races, sack races, races 
for young men, donkey races, a tus- 
of-war, a gréasy pole, a miller-and- 
sweep combat filled the afternoon; ... 
the tables groaned with piles of saf- 


fron cake and cream “splitters”; and 


Two backswords eked a battle out; 
Two supers made a rabble rout; 
The throne of Denmark was a chair! 


This is the Actor’s gift; to share 
All moods, all passions, nor to care 
One whit for scene, so he without 
Cah lead men’s minds the round- 
about. 
Stirred as of old those hearers were 
When Burbadge played! 
—Austin Dobson. 
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t all consideration of it rather than run 
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being representative, and this fact has constitited a seri- 


SPEAKING in Montreal, some time ago, on the ques- 
tion of Anglo-American friendship, William Howard 


Taft, former President of the United States, declared 


that one of the best assurances for the maintenance of 
world peace lay in the good relations existing between 
the two great branches of the En glish-speaking people, 


that in the British Commonwealth ah that in the United 


States. Nowhere, Mr. Taft declared, was this friend- 
ship seen more clearly than in the relations between the 
Dominion of Canada and the United States. We have 
exhibited to the world,” he said, the possibility of two 
nations settling all their differences by negotiations. It 
has not been a story of pure calm either. We have had 
many little subjects of friction. There was the Oregon 
boundary dispute and the northeastern boundary, the 
trouble arising during the Civil War, the Alabama claims 
dispute, and other difficulties; and yet all these were set- 
tled amicably and satisfactorily, and close friendship 
maintained. For a hundred years we have had a bound- 
ary of land and water between us of 4000 miles extent, 
or more, along which neither country has ever main- 
tained a battleship or a fortification.” 

Now, there is nothing new about such a statement. 
It has been made, in varying forms, by prominent men 
and women from the United States and from ‘all pgrts 
of the British Commonwealth, many times, in recent 
years. It cannot, however, be repeated too often. Be- 
side this great fact, accomplished and continuing, the 
rumors and reports so freely circulated on both sides of 
the Atlantic today are seen in their true light. It is 


indeed worthy of note that many speakers, both British 


and American, who have dealt with this question, lately, 
have dealt with it from some such fundamental stand- 
point as this. They have refused to discuss the Irish 
question, or the oil question, or the cable question, or any 
other of the many questions which are supposed to be 
“straining” Anglo-American relations today, and have 
sought to recall attention to what is really fundamental. 
Thus Lord Robert Cecil, who has already done so much 
in the cause of world peace, did not hesitate, speaking 
in London, recently, to “recapture the vision” of a few 
vears ago, and, far from acquiescing in the cynical asser- 
tion that it was the result of “emotionalism, stoutly 
affirmed that it stood for the profoundest wisdom, the 
outcome of an insight gained through self-sacrifice. 


Recalling his own thoughts about that time, the time when 


the United States entered the war, he insisted that he saw 
in the drawing together of the two great branches of the 


English-speaking people a compensation for all that 


they had suffered. I recall,’ he added, “our aspira- 
tions for a new era, for what we would do together for 
the good of the world. We conceived of our two coun- 
tries, if I may say so, as marching hand in hand toward 
the dawn. It was a great vision and it was an immense 
inspiration.“ 

This refusal to dismiss the vision of the sanctuary’ 
as something from which the two nations are well 
awakened represents a stand for Anglo-American friend- 
ship of very first. importance, and it is for this reason 
that the speeches made at the Pilgrims’ luncheon in 
London the other day, when Admiral Sims was enter- 
tained, were so specially welcome. Admiral Sims 
himself did not hesitate to recall the great facts of the 
war, paying honor where honor was due, and allowing 
no thought of national pride to blur his outlook on the 
great things his neighbors had done, The Grand Fleet 
was the “keystone of the allied arch.” If, in some way, 


it could have Leen destroyed, nothing could have saved 
We might have enlisted and trained 


the allied cause. 
10,000,000 men, Admiral Sims declared, and if we had 
the transport necessary, we could not have done the thing 
and have got them across the sea if it had not been for 
the Grand Fleet.“ . 

It was on the same occasion that Admiral Beatty paid 
warm tribute to the cooperation of the American fleet 
and all its personnel. He told how they played together, 
“enjoyed the social amenities of Scapa Flow together, 
during the winter,” and how, in every way, the relation- 


ship between the two navies was such that it might be 


99 


said indeed We are brothers. 

Now all these men know what they are talking about. 
They are men who stood and wrought in the thick of 
the fight, and, in the years that have passed since the 
signing of the armistice, they have, as far as any outward 
confession would show, seen no reason to revise their 
view. The fact is that fundamentals cannot change, 
and such men as Mr. Taft, Lord Robert Cecil, Admiral 
Sims, and Admiral Beatty, in viewing this question, are 
only concerned with fundamentals. Business, big and 
little, politics, the individual views of statesmen and 
diplomatists may claim to alter the relationship 
between nations, but they never can, in the long 
run, shake the fundamental unity which springs from a 
common ideal. Is it not true, to quote Lord Robert 
Cecil, speaking of the people of the United King- 
dom and the United States, that essentially their desires, 
their aspifations, their ideals are the same? If it is true, 
and Jam sure it is, surely it only requires knowledge, 
frankness, mutual acquaintance to bring those desires to 
effect. A fuller recognition of these facts would place 
the question of Anglo-Saxon friendship permanently 


beyond the touch of those who seek to disrupt it. 


Australia’s Northern Territory Again 
“THERE is a cloud on the northern horizon which 
today may be no larger than a man's hand, but which 
if uncontrolled, produce a 
national deluge in the future.” 
Ewing of the Australian Supreme Court, in a recent 


‘report, sum up the position in Australia’s Northern 


Territory. The Northern Territory has been a serious 
problem cver since it was taken over by the Federal 
Government, just ten years ago. A huge country of 
over $20,000, square miles, it has a white population of 


approximately 3000, curiously cut off, not only from 


the seat of government, but from the life of the country 
as a whole. As at present constituted, the territory. is 
governed by an administrator, assisted by an advisory 
council, The council, however, makes no pretense at 


Thus does Mr. justice 


ous grievance with the people of the province, for some 


time past, resulting, about eighteen months ago, in some- 
thing very like an open revolt. At Port Darwin, the 
principal town, the people, on that occasion. compelled 
the three chief government officials to leave the territory, 
and dispatched a message to the Federal Government. 
at Melbourne, declaring that the people of the Northern 
Territory would be satisfied with nothing, less than a 
provincial council elected on the basis of adult suffrage. 

It was to investigate the situation thus created that 
Mr. Justice Ewing was commissioned to go to Port 
Darwin in the early part of last year, and the report 
which he has now submitted on the matter makes inter- 
esting reading. Mr. Ewing is very far from condemn- 
ing the “insurgents.” He describes their action in de- 
porting three of the chief government officials by no 
harder word than “unconstitutional,” and he is quite 
emphatic in declaring that the root of the mischief is 
the old injustice of taxation without representation, 
coupled with an autocracy in government w hich would 
not be tolerated for a moment in any other state in 
the Commonwealth. “The Parliament of Australia, 
His Majesty's ministers and their appointees,’ Mr. 
Ewing. declares, “have governed and controlled the 
Northern Territory autocratically. They have réfused to 
its people, in any reasonable sense of the term, the right 
of citizenship, and they injagined that there could be 
permanent peace. Mr. Ewing found, moreover, that 
persons had been imprisoned without any warrant or 
justification in law; that it was the custom to imprison 
native and half. easte witnesses without warrant, and that 
debtors, including young men who had offered their 
services in the war, were imprisoned for debt,” 

The chief danger of such a state of things, as Mr. 
Ewing sees it, is its bearing on the maintenance of the 
“White Australia” policy. The territory is regarded as 
the great northern bulwark in maintaining this policy, 
and the importance of its just administration and steady 
development can hardly be exaggerated. The. difficulties 
in the way of developing the N-ithern Territory may be 
many, but they are not insurmountable. Really the — 
thing that is the matter with the territory 1s that it is 

“very young country.“ Given a just administration — 
patient effort. its future is no more in doubt than is the 
future of any bther state in the Commonwealth. 
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Freer International Trade 


Money is a universal “sword that knows no brother“ 
in times of war, but in times of peace, while it is an 
instrument that still fails to consider any favorite rela- 
tions, it exercises the saving grace of being a constructive 
element in international commercial affairs. Since money 
is the common denominator of modern business, which 1s 
growing more and more international, it has become, in a 
sense, something of a universal language. Attegtion i is thus 
widely arrested ‘by a manifesto, issued in this tongue“ by 
a group of representative British bankers in London, pro- 
testing against any legislative or administrative measure 
tending to check the free exchange of goods with foreign 
countries as a blow at world-wide commerce on which 
the United Kingdom principally depends.” This pro- 
nouncement reveals what money has learned, for it 
reflects the judgment of experienced leaders in finance, 
and is of unusual importance at a time when the nations 
are readjusting their economic affairs, amid conditions 
that are forcing consideration of faetors without as 
well as within any individual nation. In effect, the pro- 
nouncement embodies the fundamental idea of free trade. 

Barriers erected for protection or revenue are neces- 
sarily artificial, and the ultimate effect of any inter- 
ference with natural economic laws, so-called, is still 
debated. Therefore it is a question that must be 
carefully studied until the right solution is found. In 
the light focused upon the problem by the manifesto 
of the London financiers it is fair to expect to find some 
helpful leading toward that end, especially since these 
men think in business rather than political terms. The 
conclusions of these men have clearly taken into account 
the possible effects of the reports that Germany is pre- 
pared, or is preparing, to undersell practically every other 
nation, yet it is common talk that the banking commu- 
nity favors a repeal of the levy on German exports, 
already reduced from 50 to 26 per cent. Even in the 
face of the possible undercutting of prices, the bankers’ 
conviction is that there must be a free exchange of goods, 
if the great accumulations of stocks are to be floated, 
and the channels of commerce kept unobstructed for 
the benefit of all concerned. 

In view of the controversy that has gone on for years 
over the practice of setting up trade hurdles in the form 
of tariffs, it is interesting, and may be illuminating, to 
glance back a hundred years so as to compare the com- 
mercial ideals of those days with the ideals of today. A 
century ago the famous petition of the Merchants of 
London was drawn up and presented to Parliament. It 
is agreed that the arguments for free trade were never 
better expressed than when those men summed them up, 
saying that foreign commerce is eminently conducive to 
the wealth and prosperity of a country by enabling it to 
import the commodities for the production of which the 
soil, climate, capital, and the industry of other countries 
are best calculated, and to export in payment those articles 
for which its own situation is best adapted, adding that 
“freedom from restraint is calculated to give the utmost 
extension to foreign trade. It is interesting to find that 
convictions expressed by some present-day leaders of 
American and other business enterprises, that are out- 
growing national limitations and branching out into the 
international sphere, agree so closely with the century- 
old view that freedom from restraint serves to extend 
trade to the utmost. There remains, however, the ques- 
tion of unfair competition, 


Reading on Railway Trains 
Many travelers consider a railway journey an oppor- 


tunity for enjoying some of the reading that they have 
long promised themselves. If the trip extends over a 


day or more, it may well be one of those rare occasions, 


ployed before the gates of government, curious. 


in this age of motor cars and movies.“ when a person 
can finish a whole volume at a single sitting. The book 
to be thus honored should, of course, be carefully-chosen, 
for though many a volume, especially of fiction, may 
easily be read in three or four hours, there ate not so 
many new books of which the reader feels he really must 
get the unified | impression that can be experienced only: 
in an uninterrupted perusal. Bernard Shaw's “Back to 
Methuselah,” preface and all, may be such a book, for a 
play deserves to bé read in about the time it would occupy 
on the stage, and a play by Bernard Shaw ought to hold 
one’s attention fully on the train during a long stretch 
of unattractive scenery. On a trip across the United 
States a diligent person should be able to finish even the 
two ‘thick volumes of “The Outline of History,” by 
H. G. Wells, or of “Modern Democracies,” by Lord 
Bryce. To read either of those works at a single sitting 
would be a rather remarkable achievement; but to con- 
sider the history of the world or the great subject of 
democracy by such consecutive reading during two ,or 
three days on a train is entirely feasible. 

Of the shorter recent books that one may notice in 
the railway trains during the summer tourist season this 
year, Robert Lynd’s “The Art of Letters,” Charles S. 
Brooks’ “Hints to Pilgrims,” or Edward Yeomans’ 
“Shackled Youth” can be read and thought over, one 

essay at a time. Some people prefer this sort of reading 
when they are ona journey, [t is interesting to see now- 
adays in the trains and stations of the United States an in- 
creasing number of books, other than novels, that require 
thoughtful consideration. The bookshop in the great 
union station of Kansas City, Missouri, for instance, sets 
before its prospective customers various of the more 
serious new books as well as the usual fiction. 

Now that the magazines have been returned to the 
observation cars, from whith they were taken as a war 
economy, it is possible once more to read, without buying 
copies. Asia when one is on the way to San Francisco, 
and Vanity Fair“ when one is on the way back to 
Chicago. It is interesting to see how the magazines that 
are chosen for the observation cars often have some re- 
lation to the regions to which each particular tailroad’ 
leads. Some day the railway managers will doubtless 
recognize an advantage in providing some attractive books~ 
of place also. Even on an actual journey, one frequently 
likes to read of other more.remote possibilities of travel, 
since continuous anticipation is a part of the pleasure. 
In every respect it is to the advantage of the railroad 
company to help its patrons to be actively contented with 
their,reading on the trains, for the enjoyment of just the 
right book for any, particylar trip helps to make the trip 
satisfying. So such lending libraries as there have been 
in the observation cars may well be enlarged ahd more 
carefully chosen, for mere volumes of inferior fiction are 
not worth the space they: occupy. Wise and agreeable 
reading for trav elers 1 is indeed to be encouraged. 


E Reset Notes 


Wuen Lord Milner retired from office in Great 
Britain, a few months ago, he did not retire from the 
field of active usefulness. No one who knew him ever 
thought he would. For whether he was laboring as a 
journalist, sitting in the -House, filling the office of a 
great pro-consul, or acting as minister in a war cabinet, 
Lord Milner has ever put service first. And so the very 
latest is that Lord Milner has accepted the chairmanship 
of a new company formed to exploit a new and much- 
needed system of transport. It is a system based on the 
fact that “the maximum of tractive activity is obtained 
from an engine running, not on rails, but on wheel ways 
of a road-like surface; while the minimum of tractive 
resistance is obtained from carrying the load in trucks 
on rails.“ Such a scheme certainly sounds revolutionary 
enough, but that will not matter, if it is successful. 


A NEw difficulty will be added to those of commercial 
traveling already revealed if the experiences of a*Peruvian 
merchant are to become general. Arriving from Europe, 
he unfolded before the astonished eyes of the immigration 
inspectors a document more than six feet long, announc- 
ing that this was his passport. Since leaving his native 
land on business, about three years ago, every country he 
had visited had insisted. on attaching its own addendum 
to the original, until he felt that he must hasten his re- 
turn, if the passport were not to overflow, his trunks. 

THE Milton, Massachusetts, boy in Cuba who sent to 
his tather a 10-foot boa constrictor as a gift, evidently 
did not realize that this remembfance would not win him 
parental approval. Both the father and the mother, it 
is related, manifested anything but appreciation. The 
only one who derived any joy from-the incident, prob- 
aby, was the park commissioner, who put a new pet in 
his zoo. That lad in Cuba may not have had any letter 
from home for some days, but he is pretty sure to get 
one now. 


THERE is one thing that can safely be said about 
Governor Dorsey's allegations with regard to cruel treat- 
ment of Negroes in Georgia: it has set the people of the 
southern United States to thinking deeply on this 
important question. Some men have even had the 
courage, or perhaps in some quarters it would be con- 
sidered the temerity, to come forward to the defense 
of the Governor, who naturally has been under fire since 
his action was taken. Matters have already gone too far 
for widespread discussion of the Negro situation in that 
State to be prevented, and it is to be hoped that Georgia 
will not stop with a superficial investigation. 


Ir. THE advice of “General” Coxey is followed, all 
United States interest-bearing bonds will be retired, and 
enough paper money printed to cover the ‘amount repre- 
sented. It is declared that, if this is done, somehow or 
another a sort of economic millennium for the country 
will result. Mr. Coxey's suggestions are unusual, and 
his means of effecting them, by a parade of the unem- 
Per- 
haps, after all, it is mainly a case of a romantic man 
who lets his imagination stray a little beyond his reason. 


